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MINING 350 YEARS AGO. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 
IT. 

wy TARTLING as it is to see how many and 
| how complicated were the pumps in use to 
drain mines before 1550, as described and 
pictured by Agricola, the operation of stamp- 
mills at that remote day must of course seem 
even more remarkable ; and since the likeness 
of one of these machines was printed in these 
pages last month, it may be well to deal with this matter before 
turning back for a more consecutive sketch of that great book. 

The first stamp-mills worked dry, and were simply to crush the 
ore—the subsequent processes being performed by hand with 
simple appliances. How long this machine had been in use, we 
are not told; but Agricola treats it as already antiquated, 
though he describes and pictures four different sorts. Begin- 
ning on his 219th page, he carefully details the construction of 
each kind, giving the dimensions of every timber and other con- 
stituent ; telling how to make the lifters, the stamps, the trip- 
| pets, the cams, and every other part. From his specifications, 
a good mechanic could today reconstruct the mill of the year 
1500 in any of its variations—for Agricola duly notes the differ- 
ences between the “patents” used by the Germans, the Bohe- 
mians, and others. And it is curious to note that already the 
mill-house (even before the wet battery was invented) had the 
familiar down-hill slope by which it is so well known today as 
far off as it can be seen. All these kinds of stamp-mills were 
run by an overshot water-wheel. The “lifters” were 9 feet 
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long and 6 inches square; the iron stamp-shoes were about 
25x17 inches on the sides, and 15 inches high. (See illustra- 
tion p. 113.) 

The wet-battery stamp-mill was invented 392 years ago by a 
gentleman whose name, of course, it would be idle for us to hope 
to find in the encyclopedias which have the modesty to charge 
us $200 per set. The Britannica knows neither him nor his in- 
ventions—which is not surprising, in a “Greatest Reference 
Book in the World” that has no historical sketch of coal-mining 
or gold-mining or any other mining, to say nothing of the like 
vacuities in innumerable other matters. Doubtless every special- 
ist knows by now how useless these pretentious text-books are 
to him. 

‘‘In the year 1512,” says Agricola, *‘ George, the illustrious 
Duke of Saxony, gave control of all the mines in Misena to 
that noble and prudent man, Sigismund Malthicius, father of 
John, Bishop of Misena. He, in Dippoldswald and Adelberg 
(in which places black stones are dug, from which white lead is 
prepared), invented a machine to pound ores wet, with iron- 
shod stamps.” It was not much different from the machine for 
dry-crushing ; but the stamps were one-half larger. The bed 
was from the trunk of an oak or beech, 3 feet long, 4 inches 
wide, 18 inches high; set on a level stone, which was fixed in 
the ground. The box was calked with moss and cloth, that the 
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A Dry-Stamp-MILL or Apot 150k 


joints might everywhere be tight. Inside it, at the bottom, was 
fitted an iron plate S'- inches thick. At the open end of the 
box was set an iron plate full of holes. A small stream of 
water passing through the box carried out the crushed ore. 
Ores of lead, silver and gold were thus worked. 

Agricola pictures and describes four different sorts of wet 
stamp-mills. That shownin last month's frontispiece—a fifteen- 
stamp mill, run by three 20-foot waterwheels—was the most ad- 
vanced. We have today batteries of a good many times fifteen 
stamps, and run by better than overshot wheels; but it is also 
some time since 1512. We still use stamp-mills. 

But to go back a bit in the book. We have set out with its most 
startling features; but all its features are remarkable enough. 
Let us follow the logical procedure of 1550, in the hop, skip and 
jump that is inevitable ; ** hitting the high places,” but at least 
giving an idea of the fashion in which a book was so well 
written, more than 350 years ago, that to this day no other 
book so masterful has been written on the same topic. 
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SECTIONS OF SHAFTS AND TUNNELS. 


The skeleton of the work by ** books” has already been out- 
lined here. Among the really ancient authors quoted are Ovid, 
Euripides, Timocles, Socrates, Anacreon, Propertius, Plautus, 
Pliny, Aristotle, Pindar, and many more. Agricola was not 
merely a field man;” he was ascholar, who had read about 
all that had been printed in his specialty. And he had large 
ideas as to what a mining engineer ought to have for a train- 


From Agricola, 15450 
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ing. His discourse may be in medieval Latin—and it ¢s, so that 
a classical education, and all the great Latin dictionaries put 
together, are but a stupid help—but it will not doa bit of harm 


























VEINS. From Agri 


another iron, in another lead. 
others with nitre, others with ; 


to any mining engineer today. 
**Many,” he says in his pref- 
ace, have held the opinion that 
the matter of mining was some- 
thing fortuitous, and a sordid 
work—and so of every such 
business which indicates not so 
much art as labor. But to me, 
when I run over the divers parts 
of it in my mind, and thought- 
fully, the thing seems far differ- 
ent. Every miner ought to be 
most expert in his art, that he 
first may know what mountain, 
what hill, what valleys, what 
plains to dig in, or to keep 
from digging in. Therefrom, the 
Veins, Threads and Seams of the 
rocks are clear to him. Soon 
he knows many and divers spe- 
cies of soils, gems, stones, mar- 

bles, rocks, ores and alloys. 
For in one way he gets out 
gold and silver, in another cop- 
per, in another virgin silver, in 
Some are worked with salt, 


alum, others with sulphur, others 


with bitumen. A miner, besides, ought to be not ignorant ot 


many arts--firstly, of Philosophy, that he may know the origin 


and causes of subterranean thir 


th 


igs, that he may come by the easi- 


est way to dig out ores and get the best results from what is 
dug. Secondly, of Medicine, that he may safe-guard his miners 


against the natural diseases of mining. . . . Thirdly, of Astron- 


} 


omy, that he may understand the parts of the sky and from 


them judge the direction of the veins. Fourthly, of Surveying, 


that he may in digging deep make his shafts and tunnels meet. 
Then, of Architecture, that he may manage and direct the 


building above ground or the t 


imbering below. Then, of Draw- 


ing, that he may be able to make models of the necessary ma- 


chinery. And lastly, of Law, 


particularly of Mining Law, that 


he may not underhandedly take what is another's, and that he 


may justly maintain his own. 
This is the spirit in which tt 


1is medieval writer “tackles” his 
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work always; and that is the reason why he is still worth 
while. 

In Book 2, which describes the miners of 350 years ago 
and the methods of prospecting, he re- 
minds us that—in times already ancient 
when he wrote—Sofias, the Thracian, 
had 1000 of his slaves mining silver. 
He deals with the use of the divining-rod 
ever since classical times—though he did 
not forecast that it would be in active 
operation in 1904—as itis. (See illus- 
tration p. 121.) 

Veins and mines in Agricola’s day 
were named much as now—after their 
discoverers or owners, after animals (the 
Lion mine, the Bear mine, the Cow mine, 
etc.), or after inanimate things or “for 
fun ’—like the Silver Basket, or the Gift of God, or the Fool- 
Eater. All this “sounds natural” still. And speaking of 
names, Agricola notes Pliny’s remark (about the year of our 
Lord 77) that the Bebel mine in Spain still bore the same name 
that Hannibal gave it 200 years before Christ. 

In Book 3, Agricola discourses of veins—surface veins, 
deep veins, blanket veins, pockets, and all their kind. He illus- 
trates no less than twenty-eight sorts of veins; and he makes 
note of Calbus* and others who maintained that rivers flowing 
East and West have the coarsest gold—-a theory which Agricola 
controverts. 

Book 4 is a clear digest of mining law and mining custom 350 
years ago. Mining was then, of course, much more organized 
under government than itis with us today. It was something 
comparable to our Department of Agriculture, for instance. Its 
*’ Secretary,” was the Praefectus Metallicorum, the direct vicar 
of the king or prince in all matters relating to mines. ‘‘All 
men, of all classes, ages and orders, obey him.’’ He had com- 
plete jurisdiction throughout the kingdom. Under him there 
was, in each district, a Magister Metallicorum, or Commissioner 
of Mines, who was tithe-gatherer, distributor, “‘purger of 
silver,” master of moneys,etc. ‘This Magister was, as it were, a 





combination of Register and Judge. He clapped “ fraudulent, 
negligent or dissolute men” into prison, or fined them in goods 
or money. He arbitrated disputes as to boundaries of claims ; 


; 


could call a jury ; received filings; issued patents to ‘* claims,” 
and measured and bounded them. ‘There were stated days for 
these various functions of his. On Wednesdays, with a jury, 


*W ho died 





about 47 B.« 
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(The wagon-boss tallying loads ou a notched stick.) 
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SoME OF THE 28 VEINS PICTURED BY AGRICOLA From Agricola, 


he heard cases, confirmed patents and gave decisions. On Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays he rode about the 
mines, descending into them frequently and telling how they 
should be worked. On Saturdays, all mine-superintendents and 
foremen reported to him their expenditures in mining operations 
during the week. 

A schedule of all mines, their owners, etc., was kept posted 
in a public place. The jurymen summoned by the Magister had 
to be men experienced in mining, and half of them from the 
Decemvirs’ College. These jurors inspected all mines, and fixed 
the price of **development work,” according as the ground or 
rock was hard or soft. All these matters were strictly recorded, 
and the records were kept under lock, the Scribe who recorded 
them having one key, and the Magister himself the only other 
key. 

The twenty-four hours were divided into three working shifts 
of seven hours each; the other three hours being allowed for 
going and coming. The first shift began at 4 a.m., and ran 
till 11 a.m.; the second was from noon till 7 p.m.; the 
third, or night-shift, from 8 p.m. to3 a.m. But the Magister 
did not allow night-shifts except in case of urgent necessity. 
Then, “Whether pumping out the mine or digging ore,” 
says Agricola, “the men solace their long and hard labors 
with continuous song, neither rude nor unmerry. They do not 
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PLAN OF TIMBERING A SHAFT f w Ag 


work on Saturdays or Sundays or holidays. But they are all 
hardy, robust men, born and bred to arduous labors.” 

To locate a claim, the prospector went to the Magister 
Metallicorum and applied for the right to dig. It was “the 
proper office and muniment” of this Commissioner to 
adjudicate mining claims. He and the Tithe-Gatherer 
(Decumano) either went in person or sent at least two trust- 
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MEANS OF DFSCENDING INTO MINES 
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worthy deputies to examine the location. If they approved, a 
day was set; and at the fixed time the Commissioner went to 
the spot and asked the prospector: *‘ Which is your vein?” 
The claimant, pointing his finger at the vein and cross-cut, 
showed them. Directly he was ordered to come to his windlass, 
put upon his head two fingers of his right hand, and make oath 
in a clear voice. The form of oath was: “I swear by God, 
and by all the Gods, and I am witness unto them, that this is 
my vein. And if it be not mine, may neither this my head nor 
this my hand henceforth perform its office.” 

Then the Commissioner, beginning at the middle of the wind- 
lass, measured off the claim with a cord. First he allotted to 
the owner of the mine a half ** dimensum,” and then three full 
ones; then a “‘dimensum” to the king, one to his wife, one to 
his Master of Knights, one to his cup-bearer, one to his valet 
de chambre, and one to himself the Commissioner. Then from 
the middle of the windlass he repeated the same operation in 
the opposite direction. Thus the claim was in fact divided into 
three equal parts, the miner having one-third, and the other 
two-thirds being apportioned between the king and his officials. 
of the miner were 12,348 square feet, 


’ 


The seven ** dimensa’ 
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and the entire claim embraced 37,044 square feet. A “*dimen- 
sum’ was the universal standard of mining-claim measure- 
ments, and was seven “’ passus ’ square—the ‘‘passus” in use 
by miners being the Greek measure of 
six feet, and not the Roman “ passus ” 
of five feet. In other words, the “di- 
mensum” was forty-two feet square, or 
924 square feet. The size and propor- 
tions of a claim might vary, according 
to the nature of the ground and other 
circumstances; but it was always regu- 
lated by the passus in multiples of 
seven. Agricola gives diagrams of no 
less than ten different shapes and sizes 
of claims—oblong and square, but all 
built up from the magic number seven. 
The largest claim figured by him is the 
‘‘area magna” of ninety-eight passus 
long by seven passus broad—or 588 x 42 





feet; and another “area” 252 feet square. 

Over every deep working the operator was obliged by law 

Book 5) to build a shaft-house (putealem casam) as well as a 

hoist (machinam tractoriam), that the rains might not fall in 
nor the men who work the hoist suffer from cold. Near this 
shaft-house must be built a bunk-house to shelter the mine-boss 
and laborers and to house the ore. 

Among the minerals mentioned by Agricola are silver, gold, 
lead, iron, pyrites, silica, cadmium, antimony, natural cement, 
plumbago, calcite, copperas, nitre, etc. I fail to find serious 
mention of mercury (Latin *‘ Hydrargeum”) in Agricola—and 
for that matter, the Encyclopedia Britannica (350 years later) 
has none of its history. It is interesting to note that in 1550 
silver ore was called “rich ” when it carried ‘over three pounds 
of silver to the hundred pounds” or say 720 ounces to the ton. 
We certainly do glean a little closer nowadays. 

Book 5 also gives instructions anddiagrams for the timbering 
of shafts and tunnels; and shows graphically how to tap a 





shaft. 

Book 6 describes and pictures the tools, devices and machin- 
eries used in mining—wedges, mauls, hammers, picks, mattocks, 
shovels, spades, drills, sledges, ore-buckets, ore-cars (see illus- 
tration p. 112), wheelbarrows, ore-sleds, “‘ packing” ore on 
dogs and mules and horses, hauling with two and four-wheeled 
wagons, rolling ore down hillsides in pig-skins ; windlasses of 
six kinds; whims and hoists; pumps of all sorts (see January 
number) ; and many kinds of hoists. From the simplest wind- 
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Tue SIMPLEST VENTILATION BY BELLOWS. From Agricola, 1550 


lass with one crank for one man; with a crank at each end, for 
two men; with fly-wheel, crank and handspikes, for three men; 
with a revolving treadmill platform turning a large wheel 
geared to the drum shaft (see illustration, p. 122; this lifted 
180 feet)—Agricola proceeds successively to the more effective 
hoists. The first horse-whim lifted one and one-half times as 
much as a windlass. It had a drum on the perpendicular shaft 
ot the whiin, the ropes running through pulleys over the mine- 
mouth. The big and complicated hoist illustrated on p. 123 
had a horse whim with a “walk” fifty feet in diameter. A 
large cogwheel under the platform engaged the pinioned shaft 
of the drum. This device lifted 240 feet. It had a brake, as 
can be seen in the illustration. 





+ 


Naturally, long before mines had to be pumped from the 660- 
foot level (see p. 19, January number), the problem of mine- 
ventilation had become fully as acute. In fact, it was a condi- 
tion precedent to anything beyond mere “‘gophering.” ‘The 
first devices for this were about equally primitive—the waving 
of a blanket by the miners down in their little shaft, and the 
setting of a plank obliquely at the shaft’s mouth to turn down- 
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Bellows run by whim and treadles, and fau-blower operated by treadmil 
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A REVOLVING BARREL-VENTILATOR AND ITS PARTS. 


ward some breath of the wind. Agricola pictures, and fully 


describes, no less than ten methods of ventilating underground 
workings. And if the earliest were trifling and antiquated 
enough, man had already invented the fan-blower long before 
any person that could speak English had ever built so much as 
a hovel in America. 

From slanting board and shaken blanket, it was a tolerable 
step to the revolving barrel with a hole in one side, a windmill 
rudder to hold it to the wind, and a pipe down to the lower 
levels. It was another to the four-leaved, perpendicular, wind- 
turned blower—the very first embryo of our fan-blowers. Next 
in the evolution was a hollow drum, turned by a crank but with 
a real fan-blower inside, communicating downward into the 
mine by wooden pipes. Then the drum came to be run by wind- 
mills (see illustration p. 128); and last of all, in Agricola’s 
time, the fan-blower was run by a waterwheel ; its fans being 
wooden paddles with feather tips in a round drum. 

As for mine ventilation by bellows, Agricola shows us clearly 


five different methods then in use—the single or compound bel- 


From Agricola, 1550 
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REVOLVING VENTILATORS. From Ag 


lows being worked by hand (crank), or by foot (treadle), by 
horse whim, by horse treadmill. (See the illustration p. 125.) 

These bellows were arranged, some of them, to draw from 
below and expel outside; and some vice versa. The pipes ran 
to the end of the workings. Bellows were at first simple; but 
presently were made compound. 

This same Book 6 treats of the diseases to which miners were 
most liable—affections of the lungs, eyes and joints. The cold 
water in the wet mines, the dust in the dry mines, alike pro- 
voked serious sickness. Asthma was a very common disease of 
miners. The black smoke of the smelters caused ulcers of the 
very bones. Cadmium ate the hands and feet of the miners, 
and injured their eyes. Mine gas was “a poisoned air, a subtle 
virus ’ and killed then as now. Those who encountered it 
“lost all consciousness, and died without pain. Those who do 
not die are pallid, and look like dead men.” **Cave-ins” were 
of course fruitful causes of mortality ; and Agricola notes that 
when Ramesberg caved, about 400 women were widowed. A 
danger we no longer have, came from the “ Solifuga, an animal 
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Fan-BLOWERS. From Agricola, 1550 
(Operated by crank and windmill.) 


shaped like a spider, which hides in silver veins and poisons 
those who sit down upon it. But the Hot Springs counteract 
its poison.” Seven demons are also mentioned, which bedevil 
the honest delver. We must allow something for the time of 
Agricola, and let him have a few of the many devils then rife 
and we can the better afford to, since to this day, mining men 
are just as superstitious as to “‘ Luck” and other guess-sos. 

At any rate, mining was not, even so long ago, an occupation 
on which a prudent insurance company would hasten to take 
risks. Indeed, Agricola quaintly sums up the case by remark- 
ing: '‘Sothat in the Carpathian mountains there are women 
who have had seven husbands.” It is necessary to remind our- 
selves that in his day there were no divorce courts; and that the 
ladies whose experience leaves the Chicago of the modern 
humorist seem, as it were, a mere lapse of the map, honestly 
Earned their Husbands—by due demise of the incumbent. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE PASSING OF OLD SANTA BARBARA. 
By KATHERINE LYNCH. 


TS" in the heart of Southern Cali- 
fornia, ‘‘the Splendid Idle Forties” 
have merged into the traditions of the 
past. Santa Barbara was the epitome 
of the gay, careless life of California's 
golden springtime, and there its influ- 
ence tarried longest. But the glamour 
ett : is fading fast. Santa Barbara is wak- 
ing, unwillingly but surely, from her 
slumber of some half century or more, 
and the soothing spirit of mafana is slipping from her, never to 
return. 

Time was when the whole place took its key-note from the 
Mission. Drifting in on the steamer, in the early morning or 
the late afternoon, one’s eyes were caught and irresistibly held 
by the red-roofed, grey old structure standing high on its foot- 
hills, brooding over the town; itself the incarnation of the 
spirit of peace—peace with nothing of the trivial about it, but 
rather tinged with the majesty of the ages—the indefinable 
sense of depth and repose, caught in the Old World and wonder- 
fully expressed in all the handiwork of the Mission Fathers. 

Today, a tourist hotel flares in the foreground. The Mission 
has somehow been forced aside by the aggressive personality of 
the newcomer. The first and most persistent impression is of 
a cheerful waterfront, bedecked with palms in orderly rows, 
and of a huge building, unmistakably wooden for all its outer 
coat of brownish plaster, and painfully new. 

When the eyes are lifted and catch sight of the Mission, it 
seems smaller, older, shrinking into itself as with a sense of 
hurt dignity. An almost pathetic figure of the past—still in 
perfect harmony with the splendid hills at whose feet it stands, 
it is hopelessly out of touch with the aspect of cheerful modern- 
ness round about. It hurts to see itso. Almost might it better 
have moldered away with the old mission walls than to have 
endured for this. 

This “ civilizing, 
undoing of Santa Barbara—a comfortable, cheery Philistinism, 
to which the dreamy, languorous spirit of the past is inevitably 
yielding. It is expressed everywhere—in the hotel, teeming 
with modern conveniences from its most ungardenlike of roof 
gardens to the glittering green-and-gold community bar; on 
State street, where every day an old landmark falls to make way 
for neat pressed-brick and plate-glass windows; and, at its 


** modernizing ” touch is fast proving the 
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most unforgivable climax, in the Mis- 
sion College which stands on the 
height just beyond the Mission and 
as far as possible overshadows it. 

Shades of Junipero Serra! What 
were the good brothers thinking of 
when they built this atrocity ? With 
the Mission before them, most beau- 
tiful and suitable of models, they yet 
erected, there against those wonder- 
ful purple hills, a thing in gray 
stone, with peaks and gables—the 
twin of one that even on Broadway, 
Oakland, offends the eye. 

Even the new hotel excites one’s 
animosity less; in fact the common 
verdict on the ‘‘Potter” is, “It 
might have been worse’’—and so it 
might. The Potter has points that 
lead one to hope. When the building 
gets weathered and loses its clean- 
shaven, newly-tubbed appearance, it 
may blend with the landscape to a 
certain extent. Just at present, it 
looks most like a stranded whale 
thrown up on the shore. The com- 
parison is inelegant, I admit, but accu- 
rate. If you don’t believe me, look for 
yourself. 

This transformation of the most 
typical of the old Spanish towns is 
unmistakably due to the insistent 
influence of the thousands who yearly 
infest Southern California and who 
remorselessly do Santa Barbara, and 
are in return done by her gentle—but thrifty—inhabitants. . 

If one did not resent them so, one would feel sorry for these 
conscientious pleasure-seekers. They miss so much of the 
rare beauty of it all, despoiling year by year the very charms 
they have comeso far to see. They bring with them a general air 
of up-to-date smartness, hopelessly out of touch with the spirit 
of the place. As for the collection of millionaires that Santa 
Barbara flaunted so ostentatiously during the last season, there 
was something positively indelicate in the spectacle. At New- 
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THE PASSING OF OLD SANTA BARBARA 1. 


port or Bar Harbor they would pass unnoticed; but here they 
were irritatingly in evidence. And the appearance in Santa 
Barbara of that inevitable modern accompaniment of millions, 
the automobile, is an offense hardly short of crime. 

To make matters worse, the breed that appeared in Santa 
Barbara was a particularly offensive one. I have heard that 
there are autos and autos; but the unvarying characteristic of 
these was a peculiarly nerve-destroying, wind-broken wheeze, 
varied by explosive snorts, which kept the onlooker in constant 
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terror, lest the whole thing should blow up and involve him in 
its ruin. 
It must be admitted that the unregenerate of Santa Barbara 
were rather proud, in the main, of its crop of motors. Every 
new One was noted with interest, and word of its advent passed 
from mouth to mouth. People had their favorites, and com- 
pared points and achievements with an almost proprietary pride. 
t Each had its special pet name founded on some striking charac- 





teristic. 

The “ Red Slayer,” though most feared, was one of the most 
popular. When its wild slogan sounded on State street, the in- 
habitants rushed to doors and windows, or scuttled to the shelter 
of the sidewalk and there, lined up in safety, watched with ad- 
miring eyes the mad onrush of the favorite, and laid bets as to 
its probable catch for the day. 

Once, however, an automobile, in defiance of all precedent, 
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attempted the Mountain Drive. Now, as all who have been 
there know, the Mountain Drive, in the eyes of a Barbarefio, is 
a ceremony, to be performed with due observance, and by no 
means to be taken lightly. 

If a newcomer asks what is the “ properest” thing to do 
next, the question comes promptly, “‘Have you taken the 
Mountain Drive?” A negative answer is soon followed by con- 
viction of the necessity of setting one’s self right in the eyes of 
the world. At the same time it is made clear that the under- 
taking is by no means free from hazard. Whoever is blessed 
with sporting blood rises to the occasion and determines to take 
the Mountain Drive, at a leap if necessary, and to take it 
single-handed, unaided by guide or driver. 

Setting out with courage strung to the point of dying game, 
if need be, it is somewhat of a relief to find that the Mountain 
Drive is over the most secureof grades. There is an unwritten 
law that every one must take the Drive in the same direction, 
beginning at the Mission and returning by way of Montecito ; 
this because the road is not any too wide. The result is a most 
orderly procession of vehicles, of all shapes and sizes, which, 
seen from the trails above, smacks strongly of a funeral. This 


is as it should be. 

But when an unregenerate “‘auto” took its noisy and labo- 
rious place in the usual Saturday afternoon promenade, Santa 
Barbara broke out in a storm of righteous indignation. The 
press even took the matter up and came out in rampant head- 
lines denouncing the unrestful interloper. In fact so complete 
was the popular verdict that the auto-owners dropped their 
hitherto unbowed heads and promised never to do it again. 

However, that single trip was a thing to remember. The 
auto—it was the same ** Red Slayer” by the way—took the 
grade by the Mission pluckily. The driver affected the easy 
nonchalant air, as familiar as the eager motor-face on which it 
sits so incongruously. The other occupants of the car looked 
proudly self-conscious, but a bit apprehensive. As the grade 
increased, the auto grew conspicuously short of breath. Its 
pace flagged ; it quite lost its jaunty air; and before long it 
was clearly a gamble whether it would make the riffle or not. 
The driver was good grit and handled his machine well. The 
auto also was a game beast and kept to its work manfully, 
though you could see that every turn of the wheel hurt. The 
people in the carriages ahead jeered. The drivers in those be- 
hind swore softly but feelingly. The inevitable crowd of small 
boys gathered mysteriously from out the atmosphere and gave 
much valuable advice. 
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The auto made it. "T'was a hard fiz ut, pluckily won; and 
when the crest of the grade was reached, the *" Red Slayer” 
gave a snort of triumph and set out at aclipping pace. Where- 
upon the rear end of the procession scored. 

This lasted till the next upgrade was reached, when the per- 
formance was repeated. The trip was made without casualty, 
but it was a painful one to all concerned—and the time never 
went on record. Probably on the whole, though, the auto had 
the best of it. Of the carriage people it is doubtful which 
suffered most—those behind, fearful of a retrograde movement 
on the part of the enemy, or those in front, liable to attack in 
the rear on a down grade. 

There are a few choice spirits who cling to the memories of 
the past, and vainly try to maintain its traditions. The support 
that these meet with is, I frankly admit, disheartening. 

When Joel Fithian flung out the reins over his six splendid 
bays and tooled one of the veritable old stage coaches up State 
street, heading for the San Marcos Pass, the bugler beside him 
making the echoes ring, and he himself on the box—a great 
splendid pink-cheeked cherub in his flapping sombrero, the heart 
of every Barbarefio thrilled within him. If he had the where- 
withal he speedily booked for a trip over the well known route, 
and counted his draught of nepenthe cheaply bought as he 
swung down the winding curves of the San Marcos grade—the 
Channel Islands and the magnificent sweep of the coast line 
before him, and the town a speck at his feet. Or, if the five 
dollars were lacking, he closed his eyes and dreamed of the day 
when he sat beside the unforgetable Jim Myers on the box of 
that self-same coach, and travel-worn, dust-begrimed as he 
was, held his breath in delight at the wonder and beauty of it. 

But the Philistine —-he of the shrieking auto and the ple- 
thoric pocket-book—looked at the dashing coach, the type of 
California’s early days, with but slight interest, and passed on 
to drop his golden coin in a musty curio store, or to profane the 
sanctity of those majestic hills with the noisy snort of his motor 
car. And day by day the coach went on unfilled. 

No, you chosen few who are striving to turn back—even in 
sleepy Santa Barbara—the noisy wheels of progress, we bless 
you, but your attempt is vain. Give it up and yield to the 
spirit of the hour. 

As for you who love Santa Barbara and have felt the spell of 
the passing day, revisit it quickly before the charm that won 
you is a thing of memory only. 


Lynch, Cal 
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CALIFORNIA MISTLETOE. 
By HELEN LUKENS JONES. 


ALIFORNIA forests, though 
wrapped in perennial sun- 


shine, and vocal with the 





song of streams and birds, are 
not exempt from the clinging im- 
postor; and however hard the 
old trees may wag their heads, 
the uninvited guests will not be 
dislodged. They stick like leeches 
and drink the life of their invol- 
untary hosts, until the latter be- 
come wan and unkempt with a 





struggle which ends only in the 
death of both. 

The mistletoe is an incorrigible 
*““sponge”’ in nature. It has ap- 
parently no object in life except 
to thrive off the earnings of 





others, and avoid individual ef- 
fort. Yet, deplorable as are its 
ethics, it is so luxuriant and 





“UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” 


beautiful throughout the entire year, and it has been so intri- 
cately interwoven with legend, religion and romance for ages 
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past, that it wins attention and admiration, if not respect. 
As it hangs among the bare branches of winter, notably those 
of the oak and sycamore, the mistletoe with its full rich foliage, 
its blossoms and its waxen berries, is so joyful, vigorous and 
comforting in the otherwise dormant forest, that we forget the 
questionable morals of this parasite, and welcome it into our 
homes at Christmas time as a most cherished decoration. 

The family Loranthaceae is well represented throughout the 
forests of the State. It inhabits the woods of the Sierra 
Nevada, and has been found growing at elevations of 10,000 
feet. But it is more frequently found between 2,000 and 6,000 
feet. It shows partiality for certain localities. 

In our Southern California mountains it is found in great 
abundance; perhaps most abundantly of all on the slopes of the 
San Jacinto range. Here stage-road and trails are walled by 
trees fairly laden with bunches that hang like huge birds’-nests. 
They are in reality oftentimes bird palaces; for the musical 
denizens of the woods love the deep shelter from wind and storm 
that the closely woven foliage affords ; and often, as stages or 
horseback parties clatter past, they peek from their woodland 
towers, and twitter at the intrusion. There is something irre- 
sistible about the great green masses that hang so gracefully 
above the rumbling stage; and tourists invariably beg the 
driver to stop, that they may gather one of these green bunches 
of love and mystery. If the driver is especially good natured, 
the request is granted; otherwise he gives the horses an extra 
crack of the whip. 

There are said to be 300 species of mistletoe in the world; but 
the habit of the plant is similar in different countries. It is 
very noticeable in our California woods that two kinds of mistle- 
toe are never found on the same tree, though it may puzzle the 
botanist to tell why. Mistletoe is a true parasite. It has no 
roots, but anchors itself to tree trunks and branches by a sucker- 
like process. Its perpetuation in the forests is made possible 
by the birds. The little songsters are very fond of the berries, 
but in eating them the glutinous seeds often adhere to their 
bills or feet, and to rid themselves of the tantalizing burdens 
they rub them off on the branches and trunks of trees, where 
they stick and germinate. This is the beginning of an indi- 
vidual mistletoe life. 

It sometimes takes months for the seeds to germinate after 
being stuck to the bark. During the process of germination the 
plant develops a regular attachment disc, from the center of 
which a sprout or sinker penetrates the bark to the wood, but 
does not pierce the latter. During the first year the complete 
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energy of the plant is devoted to the formation of this one 
sinker, which may be called a sucker or modified rootlet. After 
pushing its way through the bark this sinker spreads out, and 
makes itself very much at home by feeding on the juices of the 
tree. The point attacked by the mistletoe usually becomes de- 
formed because of this unnatural proceeding. The parasite not 
only absorbs the sap, but it appropriates much of the carbon 
dioxide in the air. As the wood of the tree expands, the mistle- 
toe sinker becomes deeply imbedded, and its powers of absorbing 
vitality become greater. The sinker remains stationary. It 
does not grow. The wood grows over it. Plants long estab- 
lished have many sinkers which spread up and down the trees 
like the teeth of acomb. The plant is provident and grows no 
foliage until the sinker is well ensconced in the new quarters 
and has begun to absorb sap. Then the plant throws out leaves, 
growing enthusiastically or lazily according to the sap-devour- 
ing propensities of its sinker. The plants flower in January or 
February, and the fruit attains perfection about ten months 
later. 

The species of mistletoe that thrives on the California syca- 
more has many bifurcated branches, thick, leathery leaves, and 
grows in huge clusters or balls that hang pendant from the 
branches. Their incongruous luxuriance of foliage is most 
effective in midwinter when the trees are otherwise devoid of 
life. It is indifferent as to its location on the tree, and clings 
contentedly to the topmost branches where it coquettes with the 
sunbeams, or hangs close to earth where it incites lovers to 
osculatory deeds. 

The parasite that dominates the poplar, the willow and the 
cottonwood, is wide-leaved and similar in many ways to that 
which grows onthe sycamore. They are all prolific growers, 
and raise havoc with the vitality of the trees on which they 
thrive. The oak mistletoe has slightly smaller leaves than the 
ones just mentioned, but is found in less abundance. 

Most beautiful of all is the cedar mistletoe—especially during 
the winter months, when it is covered with delicately transparent 
pink berries. The foliage is spiked and fern-like, with hardly 
perceptible leaves, and hangs pendant from the branches, a mass 
of intertwining vines from two to three feet in length. It isa vig- 
orous consumer of sap, and by ruining the organic combinations 
of the tree, the result is death and eventual decay for the helpless 
host. The cedar, with its rich, shaggy-red bark, its lacey foliage 
and imposing physique, is one of our most beautiful forest trees; 
and it is deplorable to find it groaning with the weight of 
mistletoe pests. About Strawberry Valley, in the San Jacinto 
Mountains, these cedars are numerous; and at one time there 
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was a movement to harvest the mistletoe and save the trees. 
But when it was found that the mistletoe was immune to injury 
from knives and axes—that even though it lost its head, its sinkers 
kept on stealing the forest’s vitality, the idea was abandoned as 
hopeless. The cedar mistletoe is brittle, and far less sturdy 
than that which grows on the oak and sycamore. In tramping 
through the Idyllwild forest after a wind storm I have found 
the ground beneath the trees carpeted with the fragile masses 
that had been torn from their moorings by the wind. With the 
exception of the cedar and pine, other species of mistletoe are 
usually sturdy and defiant, and have no fear of storms. 

The pine mistletoe is disheveled and sickly, a despondent, un- 
kempt waif of the forest. In texture it is soft, herbaceous and 
not woody. It is found clinging in small tufts to the tree 
trunks and larger branches. Its predatory habit is largely out- 
witted by the sturdy old pines, which send their sap upward 
through their trunks, and return it in a weakened condition 
through the bark. As the pine mistletoe cannot penetrate to the 
main trunk as other species do, it is deprived of the richer sap. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


TRAVELING IN TAHITI." 
By CHARLES KEELER. 


II. 

(9) had coffee and made an early start on our 

Be second day’s drive, the road taking us on a 
OR 4 W long detour around the bay where the main 
island is connected with the peninsula. This 

4 y fi pe ii was the roughest and most unfrequented por- 
| a , ’ tion of the road. Grass was growing where 
~\e ia CR , the road should have been, and we saw no evi- 
~h} dence of its having been traversed. "Through 


te: S30 jungles of bamboo rising to a height of thirty 
or forty feet, through brakes of ferns dripping 

with rain, into rivers of uncertain depth, and 

en over swampy levels ourcourse lay. We skirted 
along the rocky shore, climbed up until the road wound around 
bold cliffs with the sea roaring below, and descended into rank 
morasses where the /d/u tree, with symmetrical leaves a foot 
long, grows to noble proportions. There were splendid orange 
trees loaded with green fruit, and groves of banana and cocoa- 
nut palms. Now and then we saw, in the forest shade, vines of 
the vanilla orchid, which some lonely native family must have 
cared for. It is tedious work growing vanilla beans; for each 
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flower must be fertilized by hand, and the beans must be picked 
and dried with unceasing care. In the mountain pockets where 
rivers had cut down the wall of porous volcanic rock, we saw 
beautiful amphitheatres overgrown with vegetation and hemmed 
in by precipices over which vegetation hung and waterfalls 
spouted their shimmering streams. 

In the course of the morning we reached the isthmus, and 
here the road turned sharply from the sea across the level 
plateau of the Taravéa district. Upon this neck of land is 
located a quaint old coral fort, a relic of the days when the 
French were at war with the natives. It is now deserted save 





A CORNER OF THE TarRApal Fort, TAHRITI. 


for two gendarmes and a native family, and its picturesque neg- 
lect makes it look more like a battlement of feudal Europe than 
an outpost upon an island of the South Seas. At this point 
the road turned toward the coast, skirting the peninsula which 
is called by the natives Tairapu. We soon reached a settlement 
close by a beach of coral sand where a stream empties into the 
sea, and here we camped for breakfast. Off shore was a round 
islet covered with cocoanut trees. The shoal water was opales- 
cent green in hue, shading insensibly into the ultramarine of the 
deep, while the sky was banked with glorious masses of pallid 
cloud. Houses were scattered amid the cocoanut and pandanus 
trees, some of bamboo with thatched roofs, and others more 
temporary shelters made in a coarse weave of cocoanut leaves. 
A little girl brought us a handful of dhzas, a fruit which, for 
want of a better name, is called by foreigners the native apple. 
It is bright red and waxy, with a white, sweet pulp of an in- 
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definite flavor, but we found it refreshing, and were especially 
pleased with the kindly spirit of our host. The repast was 
barely concluded when a brisk shower commenced falling, so we 





TauTirRa, FROM THE LAGOON. 


made a hasty departure, wishing to cross as many rivers as 
possible before they were unduly swollen. The scenery of the 
peninsula did not differ materially from that of the mainland, 
save that the mountains were nearer the sea, and that a greater 
number of waterfalls streamed down their precipitous sides. 
The Tautira River was deeper than any stream we had forded 
save the Papendo, but we crossed without serious difficulty. 
Just beyond the ford, the river was broad and deep, and looking 
up stream we saw the great cleft in the mountains through 
which it descended, and, right in the midst of the valley, a 
sharp, conical peak rising high in air. With natives pad- 
dling upon the glassy stream, mountains imaged in the water 
and dense masses of vivid green foliage fringing the shore, it 
was a scene long to be remembered. Then to ride into the vil- 
lage of Tautira beneath an arcade of stately trees, with 
thatched cottages nestling in the shade close to the sea-shore, 
and bright groups of women and children, and dark-skinned 
men dressed in their scarlet pdreus, standing by the roadside 
with a word of welcome as we passed ! 

He who would see the native life of Tahiti at its best must 
go to Tautira. It is the Arcadia of the island, where not a 
white man dwells to break the captivating spell of native atmos- 
phere. There are rows of houses such as were built in the for- 
gotten centuries, made of bamboo in oval form, with heavy roofs 
of thatch projecting in wide eaves. Upon the grassy plain 
which surrounds the homes the women sit and gossip and the 
children roll about unencumbered by clothes. Tall cocoanuts 
sway their plumed tops above them, and the lance-shaped leaves 
of the rad/z, in gorgeous shades of red and pink, furnish a fore- 
ground of the brilliant color so dear to the native heart. In 
the background are lofty mountains, bold and precipitous, while 
the curving beach of the sea is but a stone’s throw distant, end- 
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ing in a lofty headland beyond the town. Upon the barrier 
reef stands one lonely cocoanut tree, with spray dashing all 
about it so that it seems to be growing in the midst of the 
ocean. 

I would that my picture of Tautira could end here, with the 
poetry of native life undefiled—the launching of the canoes on 
the coral beach, the dusky bathers, the two little boys facing 
each other astride of heavy sticks which projected over a great 
wooden bow] into which they were scraping cocoanut by rubbing 
the opened shells upon the noses of their hobby-horses, the 
woman braiding cocoanut fiber into rope and the old grand- 
mother with wrinkled face and white hair, who walked with 
the aid of a bamboo staff, and who might have told such won- 
drous stories of the olden times if her thin lips could only have 
been unsealed! But truth compels me to go on, though reluct- 
antly, and tell of the Chief’s house of painted boards, with cor- 
rugated iron roof, of the other board houses and the big coral 
churches—one Catholic and one Protestant. The most absurdly 
incongruous sight was a naked savage of athletic figure, witha 
gay pdreu about his waist, riding a bright new bicycle! He 
stopped at the river brink, took out his bicycle pump and in- 
flated the tires like a veteran wheelman, and then, lifting the 
machine high above his head, walked breast-high into the rush- 
ing stream, and upon reaching the farther bank mounted with 
the greatest unconcern and pedaled on his way. It was at 
Tautira, too, that we saw the little boys whose only articles of 
wearing apparel were straw hats and pdreus, who, when greeted 
with the customary native salutation “‘/orina !/” lifted their 
hats with the grace of Parisians and brightly smiling replied, 
** Bon jour, Monsieur!” 

Our evening at Tautira was a great occasion. No sooner had 
we finished dinner than the singers assembled outside the door 
of our bamboo house to give a A/mzne and dance in our honor. 
They formed in a semicircle about the door—men, women and 
children sitting upon the grass which had just been drenched 
by a tropical shower. About the singers was a crowd of spec- 
tators standing and sitting, the multitude increasing as the 
evening wore on. The singers were divided into two bands. 
On our right sat the resident chorus, while to our left was a 
band from the island of Raitaea. What a picture it was as we 
sat there in the dim light of the crescent moon which shone 
upon the scene through the graceful sprays of a clump of tall 
cocoanut trees! Two or three kerosene lamps served for foot- 
lights, much to my disappointment. Mothers squatted with 
sleeping babies in their laps, and children frisked and rolled on 
the green. 
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Suddenly a loud, penetrating voice of a woman rose in rhyth- 
mic song, which was taken up by a chorus ina sort of round. 
Each verse ended in a sustained hum, while at the same time 





A Hovse at Tavtirxa, Tanti 


five or six men in the back row gave a succession of hollow 
grunts, bending the body over with each sound as if forcing 
out the note. They took the part of the double-basses in an 
orchestra while the other instruments were holding a note in 
unison. No sooner was the song ended than the other band of 
singers commenced, and so the festival went on, each striving 
to outsing the other. The rhythms were always in stirring 
time, and the effect of some of the songs was really exciting, 
they were so swift, so tumultuous, so savage in their sequences. 
Our native driver interpreted a number for me, which added 
greatly to their interest. One was about the birds—the sand- 
piper that is always on the lookout, turning its head now this 
way and now that, and the little green pigeon with its mild 
eyes. In all of them there was much repetition. A very pretty 
one was about the Tahiti flowers. Then the Raitaea islanders 
sang of their queen. The women said she was living in one 
place and the men answered that she was not there but in some 
other part of the island. So the word was passed back and 
forth between them, and they ended in a hum and a succession 
of grunts, with nothing settled about the whereabouts of the 
queen. In answer to this song the residents of Tautira sang 
about their king, and how they would crown him with different 
leaves and flowers. The men said they would weave him a 
crown of the bright va/é leaves, and the women said they 
would twine a wreath of the white //eve blossoms for his head. 
Then the Raitaeans sang of the war with the French and of 
how, when they heard the French guns, they fled to the mount- 
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ains. During the performance the faces of the singers were as 
passive as if they were in a trance, the eyes half shut and the 
bodies in a perfect state of repose. 

At length one of the young men stood up to dance. The 
music became even wilder, the time more rapid and the grunting 
more insistent. The dancer sang a solo, the company joining in 
the chorus. He was evidently a clever humorist, for he gestured 
expressively and set the whole company off into gales of laugh- 
ter, the little children rolling and tumbling about in their glee. 
Then he went through a series of rhythmic jerks and contor- 
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tions in time with the song, and concluded the dance by striking 
a sudden attitude as the music abruptly ended. In the course 
of time another man joined him in the dance, and finally a 
woman. At last two women entered the enchanted circle where 
all reserve is left behind, and were performing their wild evolu- 
tions when a' heavy shower streamed down in such floods that 
spectators and singers fled to shelter in every direction. A few 
of the more excited continued to sing and dance a little longer, 
but the squall was too much for them. The village was soon 
dark and still, the patter of the rain upon the thatched roof and 
the roar of the surf on the reef being the only sounds to break 
the silence of the night. 

In the morning we had coffee with our good host Ori-a-Ori, 
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who told how Robert Louis Stevenson had visited him some 
years ago. He was greatly interested to receive tidings of his 
old friend’s family. Presently we bade our entertainers a part- 
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ing /ordna and directed our course homeward. As there is no 
road around the extremity of the peninsula, we had to retrace 
our steps to the isthmus and then take the road around the other 
side of the island. When we reached the Tautira River we 
found it greatly swollen by the night’s rain, but the natives took 
our effects across by hand, and in we plunged, the water rising 
quite to the seats. We passed in safety and reached the dilapi- 
dated fort on the isthmus without further incident. Here we 
turned off on the road going out on the south side of the penin- 
sula, and camped for breakfast on the shore of the Titirapa 
Bay, making our fire in the shelter of a thick pandanus grove. 
A native who chanced to pass climbed a cocoanut tree and threw 
down to us a number of delicious green cocoanuts. Not content 
with this token, he presented us with a basket of delicious ban- 
anas. Truly this is a land where the stranger is made welcome. 
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The meal over, we returned toward the mainland and took 
the road around the southern and western shore. This proved 
to be an excellent thoroughfare, traversed by a daily stage, and 
with bridges across nearly all the riversand streams. The road 
winds around the shore of a beautiful landlocked bay at the 
isthmus, sheltered both by the convolution of the land and the 
barrier reef without. Back of it stretches the fertile level 
plateau of Taravao. Inevery respect it is an ideal site for a 
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seaport, although without a settlement upon its shores. We 
drove through the most wonderful fernery encountered on the 
trip. Some of the fronds of the great wdéhe were twenty feet 
in length, and the whole mountain-side was covered with ferns, 
representing many beautiful species. In this part of the island 
the mdépe tree grows to the greatest perfection. It thrives in 
swampy jungles—a tall, graceful foliage tree with lance-shaped 
leaves, and distinguished by the curious wings or buttresses 
upon its trunk, in the form of thin plates of bark, sometimes 
rolled or folded, sometimes extending out straight from the 
trunk, reaching from the roots up the side of the tree to the 
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branches. The nut of the mdfe is cooked and eaten by the 
natives. Some charming vistas opened down little streams 
where these curious trees grew, to the beach, beyond which the 
bright blue water sparkled in the sunshine, and the white surf 
glistened upon the barrier reef. 

Presently the road approached a more cultivated country, 
where vanilla beans twined about poles in the shade of great 
guava bushes, and where some attempt had been made to raise 
sugar-cane. Sudden showers fell now and then, and, while 
crossing one brawling stream in a downpour, we looked back 
and saw a perfect rainbow spanning the water, with dark blue 
mountains back of it and broad-leaved foliage of brilliant green 
on either bank. Settlements were more numerous along this 
part of the coast, and our attention was directed to the famous 
Atimaéno plantation, where, during the American Civil War, 
an attempt was made to grow cotton ona vast scale. In one or 
two places by the roadside were cattle-pens, containing herds 
which had been brought down from the grazing land in the 
mountains. In fact, on every hand there were evidences of 
civilization, curiously mingled with native life. Painted cot- 
tages were in evidence, with all the filagree work about the 
porches which the guileless savage has been taught to admire 
by his European and American teachers. The trouble is that 
where vanilla beans are extensively raised the natives are rich 
and ways of spending money are very hard to find. They ac- 
cordingly think that a European house will serve the double 
purpose of establishing their importance in the community and 
disposing of their surplus wealth. 

We passed the night in the Papara district at the home of a 
native who was an example of existing conditions. "This man’s 
yield of vanilla will probably net him five or six thousand 
dollars for the current year. He has built a most elaborate 
cottage with six bedrooms furnished in black walnut, with 
marble-topped tables and bureaus and other costly paraphernalia 
of civilization. It is a marvel of neatness and is the pride of his 
heart, but he has the good taste not to mar its pristine glory 
with too much use. Back of this splendid mansion is a beauti- 
ful little bamboo house with thatched roof, and close at hand is 
an open shed where a fire is made on the stones to bake ‘favo 
root and /¢é/s and breadfruit. This is home! Here he may sit 
on the floor in his péreu with his family about him, and enjoy 
life. The other structure is simply an elaborate front parlor, 
to be opened when entertaining some such chance party as 
ours. 

Papara is charmingly situated, with a background of cliffs 
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rising in unusual grandeur, their sober tones relieved by the 
glimmer of a series of threads of falling water. We enjoyed a 
plunge here in the warm seawater, although bathing in these 
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ON THE SHOKE OF THE LaGoon, TAHITI 


tropical lagoons, despite its allurements, is not without risk. 
Rope shoes are absolutely indispensable to the white man as a 
protection against coral, a cut from which is apt to result in 
serious complications. There is also danger of stepping upon 
sea urchins, and carrying off some of their spines as souvenirs 
of aswim. Even when the feet are safely encased, one may be 
swimming along happily enough when his knee suddenly 
strikes an obtrusive knob of coral. Then, too, there is the 
possibility at any time of coming upon a shark, ready to snap 
off an arm or leg; but despite these menacing dangers, acci- 
dents are of rare occurrence. To swim in the warm, buoyant 
water, looking out at the dazzling boundary of spray and in at 
the shore-line with its cocoanut palms, to float with nothing but 
the azure dome in sight, encircled with fleecy cloud-wreaths— 
is it not worth some little risk ? 

After a sumptuous native dinner at Papara, with the inevit- 
able roast sucking pig and m/fe (cocoanut sauce), we retired for 
the night, and on the following morning made an early start 
upon our fourth, and last, day’s ride. We had grown so accus- 
tomed to the graceful shore-lines, with the sheltering reef, the 
tropical foliage, the bold cloud-hung mountains, the little rivers 
rippling down the valleys, and the thatched houses nestling in 
the shaded groves, that there was less of novelty and surprise 
as we neared the journey’s end. We inspected the only really 
well-kept vanilla plantation encountered, and were more than 
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ever impressed with the possibilities for development which it 
revealed. Despite the large crops of vanilla and the abundance 
of tropical fruits, Tahiti is still practically an uncultivated 
waste. 

We stopped at a French inn at Paea for breakfast, and rested 
while it was being cooked. It was finally served in grand style 
by an old drunken native who was in a state of riotous good 
nature. He entertained us between courses by dancing a horn- 
pipe, and on inquiry we learned that he had been a sailor years 
ago. He sang snatches of the Marsellaise in French, and ended 
with a sudden volley of oaths in most excellent English, directed 
at a barking dog that had interrupted the song. We were sur- 
prised at this show of talent from a native who professed to 
understand only Tahitian, and when one of our party addressed 
him in Spanish we were still more astonished to hear him reply 
in that tongue. As he bounded across the room with a dish in 
his hand some one said that he must have descended from a Bel- 
gian hare. He caught the joke, and putting down the platter 
rushed over to the gentleman who had made the remark, patting 
him on the back and exclaiming : 

** Out Monsieur, a Belgian hare! That’s me!” 

When a dirty cup was returned to him to wash he put it on 
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ONE DAY 


the floor and stamped upon it with his bare foot, breaking it 
into fragments. ‘Then he went off, dancing a jig on the way. 

Such was our entertainment at Paea inn, and I know not how 
it would have ended had not the French innkeeper appeared 
with a scowl on his face and a choice assortment of French 
compliments more forcible than elegant, which quite subdued 
the spirits of our entertaining waiter—until his master’s back 
was turned. We left him still dancing and singing, and pro- 
ceeded on our way towards Papéete. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon when a turn in the 
road brought Papéete harbor in view below us, with its ship- 
ping, its church spire, and roofs nestling amid the foliage, with 
Mooréa off to the seaward and the mountains to landward. We 
drove through its irregular, narrow streets and out of town to 
the hospitable roof I had come to regard as home. The drive 
around Tahiti was ended, but the experience was one to be long 
cherished in memory, for where else, indeed, could one find such 
a happy combination of lofty mountains and opalescent sea, of 
tropical vegetation crowding down to the waters of the still 
lagoon, of waterfalls and rivers full of glad surprise, and of 
gentle dusky people to greet us on our way ? 


Berkeley, Cal 


ONE DAY. ; 
By NORA MAY FRENCH. 


HE levels where the trail began 
Were sown with silver gray. 


We bruised the leaves with hurrying feet 
To wafts of strong and tarry sweet, 
A moment’s pleasure as we ran, 
Forgotten on our way. 


Above, along the farthest crest, 

In every brief and breathless rest 

The spice of sage was ours ; 

Crushed from the dull and slender leaves, 
The tiny yellow flowers, 

When day was done 

No more remembered than the wind and sun. 


Los Angeles. 








A PRAIRIE TRAIL. 
By JUNE E. DOWNEY. 
HE prairie’s billowy rolling led me. Ware 
or Of its wild trail I wandered on my way, 
The happy vagrant of a sunny day. 
Lost in the open freedom I could dare 
Sing freely, proudly ; it was mine to share 
Its inspirations ; I could laugh aloud 
Because "tis bowed, 
My song, toearthward. ‘‘ Even so,” I sing, 
“Is bowed to earthward the wide curving sky.” 
And so my joy grew still for marvelling. 


The western sky! It hushed me all. Upflashed 
Its blue, a radiancy so full of shine 
That over me where wind-fires intertwine 
It gleamed behind the billowy clouds updashed ; 
The very air a brilliancy that splashed 
In sudden silver dashes on the earth, 
With rippling mirth 
Of humming insects, restless-winged and slow. 
Oh, sense and scent of flowing warmth and sun! 
Oh, long, sweet-hearted, healthy, happy glow ! 


.The shaggy earth, it drew me as a child. 


Its brown and laughing strength brought me the flush 

Of sunburnt courage, while the thick sage-brush 
Breathed me a tonic fragrance, warm and wild. 
I wandered on. I caught the music mild 

Of crisping grass ; and saw the thistles thrive, 

Their balls alive 

With small bright tenants. Oh, I smiled to see 
That sound of rustling skirt can startle so 

Some busy gopher or some robber bee. 


It was surpassing wild and beautiful. 
The freedom of the Self it preached to me. 
The prickly cactus and the bravery 
Of sturdy white-eyed daisies, bountiful, 
Far, far from all that cringes dutiful, 
Flashed unto me the secret of all strength; 
I knew at length, 
As they smiled upward from the thirsty soil, 
The wise forgetting, knew the deep content, 
And the long, quiet blessing of brown toil. 


Laramie, Wyo. 























AFTER THE CARNIVAL. 
By P. H. NEWMAN. 

HE Carnival of the Great Southwest in Tucson was over. 
oT The cowboys from two territories who had furnished 
that feature of the entertainment most enlightening to 
the sojourner from the East—the “roping and tying ’—were 
devoting a last day to “‘rounding up the town” for their own 
entertainment. Each sought diversion after his kind, the 
younger element for the most part contenting itself with riding 
furiously about, startling the bystanders with impromptu feats of 
horsemanship, and being promiscuously and noisily ‘‘on deck.” 
But such an amateurish wind-up of a trip to town was not to be 
considered by such old-timers as Jake Miller and George Robin, 
of the Triangle S outfit. Accordingly, after absorbing an ade- 
quate supply of liquid fortification, they “‘went against the 

bank,” after the best tradition of the elder day. 

Fortune perched promptly upon the banner of Jacob. The 
first ‘“‘pull out of the box ” “‘whipsawed the dealer” and con- 
vinced the adventurer that this was “his deal.” As a proper 
sportsman should under such circumstances, he ** played ’em up 
to the limit,” and was rewarded by being able to “cash in” at 
the end of the deal with a comfortable * bunch of velvet.” To 
the dealer’s taunt about the sudden drop in the temperature of 
his feet, Jake vouchsafed no further response than a solemn 
wink, as he departed to celebrate his luck with sundry kindred 
spirits. 

George, on the contrary, “got off wrong,” a “‘stand-off ” 
seeming to be “‘the best he could get,” while “‘splits” and 
** whipsaws” fell to his lot with distressing frequency. To the 
dealer’s jesting inquiry whether he “had been living right,’ 
he gave no answer but an ominous tightening of the lips. He 
resorted to every “system” which the expert at faro has de- 
vised to “break the run of the cards;” but “‘single-out” or 
** double-out,” “‘odd” or *‘ even, alternating colors,” ** wait- 
ing for the cases” or “‘ playing them from the top down,” all 
were alike in vain. 

Meantime Jake and his comrades were “‘sure making things 
howl.” The fun soon became so boisterous that the proprietor 
felt obliged to protest against making a playground of his re- 
sort. But as he declined the wrathful challenge of the cowboy 
to “* bring on your officer or hunt your gun if you think you can 
establish any fact over me,” the offended Jake proceeded to show 
his scorn for the rules of the place by “having some fun with 
the dealer.” Despite that dignified individual’s vehement pro- 
test, he threw his arms around his neck and kissed his cheek 
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with mock warmth, saying tauntingly, “I put it all over you, 
didn’t I, littke Whiskers ?” 

George—loser and impatient for the game to continue—was 
as vexed at the interruption as the ruffled dealer himself. ‘Go 
away, Jake,” he said; ‘‘ you bother the game.” 

‘Gimme some money to play, then.” 

“You got plenty of your own.” 

** You're a liar,” laughed Jake, as he jingled the coin in his 
pocket, before he departed gleefully for fresh pastures of 
delight. 

George now bent every energy to the game again and to the 
restoration of his sadly dwindled ** stake,” but to even worse 
purpose than before. The call of the turn on the very next deal 
swept his last dollar from the board, and nothing was left but 
to go away, beaten, impotent, furious. The liquor with which 
he had been freely plied did not make him less dangerous, and 
the dealer avoided his eye as he rose from the table, nor did 
anyone speak to him as he passed tothe door, till Jake, who 
had just lined up with his friends for a farewell drink, caught 
sight of him. 

** Come and have a good-bye drink, George,” he called. 

George remembered the friendly insult which had been tossed 
at him a few minutes before. Here was a chance to vent his 
wrath on somebody, though that somebody was his best and 
oldest friend. “I'll not drink with you; you’re no friend of 
mine,” he growled. 

Jake saw vaguely that George was not himself, and turned 
back to his companions without reply, while Benny Reddick— 
the “‘kid” of the Triangle S outfit—left his liquor untouched 
and led the angry man from the bar. 

It was nearly midnight when the eastbound “ Overland” 
pulled into Tucson. This was the season of heavy tourist 
travel westward and the returning trains were almost empty. 
The cowboys found the ‘‘ smoker” of this one deserted, save fora 
solitary passenger. As they distributed themselves about the car, 
Jake dropped into a seat opposite Benny and his luckless and 
humilated companion. 

‘*I want you to keep away from me, Jake,” said George, ina 
tone of deadly menace. ‘** You are no man, and I won’t have 
you around me.” 

“Why am I noman? And why dol have to keep away from 
you ?” asked Jake. Absence of fresh stimulant was telling on 
the temper of both, now. What was the matter with George, 
anyway, thought Jake. He had noright to abuse a man that 
way. 
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““Go away, Jake,” pleaded Benny, the peacemaker. ‘* You 
know he’s been drinking, and he’s sore about getting stuck at 
faro. Go ’way, and let him alone.” 

Jake offered his hand. “George, if I’ve done anything to 
hurt your feelings, I’m sorry for it.” 

George ignored the apology. Balancing himself against the 
motion of the train, he arose and stood over his adversary. 
**I’m a truthful man,” he exclaimed. ‘No man above ground 
ever called me a liar, and you’re not man enough " 

Benny pulled George back, held him forcibly in his seat, and 
brushed his hand downward over his face with rough playful- 
ness. — You just don’t know how to take that boy, George,” he 
explained. “‘He’'s the best friend you’ve got. You know he 
Then, spying a neatly 


” 


didn’t mean anything by his fooling. 
folded newspaper in the pocket of the aggressor, he made a bold 
attempt to steal it to divert his attention from the quarrel. 

George rescued his paper, and returned it to his pocket. 
** You don’t get that,” said he gravely. [That paper’s got the 
President’s speech at Arlington init. I paid five cents for it. 
When we get to campit will be worth five dollars, and ten years 
from now it will be worth fifty. It’s got a lot of things init a 
man ought to know.” And he enlarged at length upon the 
wisdom of his purchase. 

Benny cudgelled his wits to prevent a renewal of the quarrel. 
Drawing a mouth-organ from his pocket—a recent purchase—he 
essayed a tune, but soon realized that his music was not of the 
precise quality to soothe the savage breast. Sitting directly 


sir 


across the aisle was the stranger—a fresh-colored young man in 
a faded blue uniform. To Benny, his appearance had a degree 
of refinement that suggested musical ability. ‘‘Give us a 
tune,” said he, crossing over, and offering the mouth-organ 
with sheepish good humor. 

The stranger shook his head, smiling at the boy’s simplicity: 
“I’m not a performer.” 

“I thought maybe you could play,’ 
his useless instrument, *‘It would kind o’ quiet the boys down,” 
he went on inexplanation. “‘I pumps a little wind through this 
when the cattle get restless, but my music’s no good here.”’ 

The stranger had overheard the quarrel. A Salvation Army 
officer, he was accustomed to blatant rowdyism, and had not 
been alarmed for these cool-spoken men. © What’s the trouble? ” 


said Benny, idly holding 


he asked with indifferent interest. 

**Just no trouble at all,” answered Benny. ‘‘ They are all 
right good friends—it’s only the whiskey dying in them. But 
many a good man’s been killed in just sucharow. The tall 
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one, George, is as white and square as they make ’em, when he’s 
at himself, but he’s terrible overbearing when he’s drinking; 
he’ll never quit as long as he thinks he’s right. ‘The other one, 
Jake, is a wicked man with a gun, and he goes all to pieces when 
he’s had enough.” 

The quarrel broke out angrily anew, and Benny hastily turned 
to his task as peace-maker. With face dark and swollen with 
rising anger, Jake folded his arms, and looked squarely in the 
eye the man who continued to heap threatening abuse upon him. 
The stranger saw and understood. He hastily arose and left 
the car. 

The quarrel reached its climax, With murder in his heart, 
Jake swept agide the despairing Benny, and answered with 
mortal insult. Jake relied upon superior quickness. He faced 
his enemy, and, according to his code, awaited his first overt 
act to draw and kill him. The car door opened. ‘‘For God’s 
sake, boys, stop!” cried Benny, springing between them. 
‘‘"T’here’s a woman! ” 

And such a woman! To at least one of them, the sweet, 
serious face in the comely bonnet was a living presence for many 
a hard day afterward. Nota man of them could have committed 
an act of violence in her presence. The car grew suddenly 
silent. ‘The stranger led her to his seat, opposite the quarrel- 
ing men. ‘‘Captain Goodrich will sing for you,” said he to 
Benny. 

In Oakland the Captain was known as the “‘ Warbler of the 
Corps.” A mere girl, she had been given her rank because of 
the power of her song over rough men. Striking a few opening 
notes upon her guitar she sang: 

There were ninety-and-nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold, 

But one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the Father’s fold. .... 

It was a slow, heart-swelling melody, breaking into a pean 
of gladness: 

I’ve found my sheep! 

Under the spell of the song the rude mantle of the common- 
place fell from them. Many arough cowboy looked out on the 
moonlit desert, on whose far boundary massive, reposeful moun- 
tains rose majestically from the plain, and felt a new strength, 
and a new dignity. ‘The harmony soothed the distracted spirit 
of the quarrelsome one. His nervous tension relaxed, and soon 
he slumbered heavily, lulled by the flight of the train. With 
quick revulsion of feeling, Jake watched the great, iron-gray 
head, fallen forward on his breast. This, his only surviving 
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comrade of a storm of adventurous years, but for this singer, 
would have been lying there now 

His gratitude inspired a show of gallantry. The song 
finished, he arose. ‘°° Little sister in the bonnet,” said he, “‘you 
are sure all right. If you’re one of the outfit that’s out for the 
strays, you’ve got acall for mv money. I reckon it’s up to me 
to pass the hat. Considering that I’m flush, I ante pretty 
heavy. 

The cowboys had been touched aright. The Captain was 
astonished at the mass of gold and silver that was piled in her 
lap, and thought with delight of the report she would make of 
this unique service. 

Benny was “broke.” He thought with shame that he had 
not a cent to give this singer who had so gloriously answered 
his sore need. He accompanied the Captain to the car door, 
assured her that everything was right now, and stammered his 
regret that he had not been able to ‘chip in.” This girl, with 
the wonderfully-lighted brown eyes, had wrought in Benny a 
regeneration of heart not exactly religious. She saw something 
in the shrewd, kindly eyes of the frank-faced lad that made her 
glad he had not given her anything. The debt was personal 
—and on a later day it was blissfully paid. 


Los Angeles. 


CATALINA FOG. 
By BLANCHE TRASK. 


’ OUND about the highest peak, 
A mighty fog is furled— 


He leans to look into the sea, 
And shuts out all the world. 


And I, who walk this mountain trail, 
Have doubts of heaven above, 

And listen to the hidden sea 
Like voice of one I love. 


E’en while I list, this mighty fog 
Has torn himself in two, 

To show me still that end/essness 
Which ’bideth i’ the blue ! 


Avalon, Cal 
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A VISION OF MOTHERHOOD. 
By SAMUEL BARCLAY. 


ened by many fishermen as they sat at their tables and 

drank their wine, ere the grim light of another dawn should 
find them forging westward through the bleak-winded waters 
of the Golden Gate. And Madeline, Cammozi’s daughter, deftly 
rolling cigarettes behind her table near the door, took their 
money, meeting jest and lewd suggestion with eyes schooled to 
the even stare of indifference. 

Tilting back her chair, she rested her head against the gaudy 
papered wall, and wove fair dreams of another life into the 
smoke that came from her lips. Children, her own children, lay 
in her arms and drank their life with tender fingers on her 
breast. Children they were with soft blonde hair, yellow, like 
the glow of the lamp through the smoke. 

*" Madeline’s pretty little figure will have to pay the next bills. 
Cammozi’s tight in Boaz’s clutches all right.” A man at the 
table between her and the bar raised his voice and leered about 
in her direction. ‘And she’s the last thing he has to sell.” 

The words fell sickeningly upon her dreams, but she affected 
not to hear, as her glance rested without emotion on the man 
and traveled indifferently until it fellupon the barkeeper. There 
it paused, lingered an instant upon his soft blonde hair, yel- 
low, like the glow of the lamp through the smoke, and then 
she turned with delicate attention to the ash of her cigarette. 

He looked up suddenly at the name of Boaz. *‘ Madeline 
loves the Kid,” he said, “‘but she’s afraid to say so for fear 
Boaz ‘ll have him knived some fine night.” Leaning across the 
bar, he laughed with the others as they turned about to stare 
at Antonio Laviosa, *‘ the Kid,” who sat apart from them, finger- 
ing his glass with nervous fingers. 

From his dark eyes he sent a quick glance to Madeline, but 
she was gazing again at the barkeeper, who, drumming on the 
bar with elaborate carelessness, pretended not to see her. 

**I guess,” continued the barkeeper slowly, “both Madeline 
an’ the Kid wish Boaz was dead.” He wrinkled his forehead 
and looked from under his brows at the Kid, who gazed uneasily 
around the room. 

“IT bet they ain’t the only ones as wish him dead,” said a man, 
hiccoughing until his earrings shook. ‘** Boaz,” and he crossed 
himself devoutly, ‘*is the Devil. They say there’s a society in 
Italy has a price on his head.” 

Others joined in the condemnation of the man Boaz. Men 


1" the Café des Pyrennes, Cammozi’s place, the air was thick- 
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spat upon the floor that they might speak more clearly. They 
told of plots formed to kill him. With fearful glances over 
their shoulders, they recalled the fate of those who opposed him. 
With lowered voices, and faces averted from Madeline, they con- 
jectured the depth of the debt that her father owed him. The 
barkeeper came from behind the bar to serve an occasional drink. 
At such times he paused beside a table and skillfully directed 
the talk, watching slyly the effect upon Madeline and the Kid. 
With her head against the wall, a picture of profound indiffer- 
ence, Madeline grasped for every word that was spoken. 

Finally the men began to go. The younger ones tightened 
their sashes about their waists and swore that they knew no 
fear of Boaz or of any other man, but they dropped the subject 
when they had gone without and the room had ceased to limit 
the range of their voices. 

From his corner Laviosa, with the others, made for the door. 
His heavy glance trailed from under the low-pulled brim of his 
hat, always to rest on Madeline. As he approached, the bar- 
keeper, who watched him through the mirror, turned swiftly. 

**Have a drink with me, Lavy,” he said; then» under his 
breath, ** wait till the others go!” 

Laviosa’s glass remained untasted. In the mirror behind the 
bar he could see the reflection of Madeline, by the door, against 
the opposite wall, her black hair hanging heavy over her fore- 
head and her full lips quick with the hot blood of youth. The 
barkeeper saw the look and knew its direction. 

Tonight!” he whispered. ‘‘ The menleave early. You must 
do it tonight.” His restless eyes steadied themselves and he 
leaned over with his face very close to the face of the Kid. 

*’ You can’t have Madeline while Boaz is alive,” he said. 

The youth turned his gloomy eyesupon him. ‘Give me some 
whiskey,” he muttered, and slipped back to his seat. 

When the first of them had gone, Madeline sauntered over, 
and, rolling another cigarette, leaned across the bar with a 
curious relaxation of her muscles. 

“‘I’m sick of this damned place,” began the barkeeper. 
** We” —he laid a stress upon the word, glancing at her swiftly 
—*' we’ve got to get out of it, and quick, too.” 

Madeline moistened the paper of her cigarette with the tip of 
her tongue. Her hand trembled, and he caught the full blaze 
of the look she turned upon him. 

For certain reasons, it was his design to have Boaz murdered. 
Ever since he had realized the attraction he possessed for Made- 
line, he had made love to her with coolly calculated purpose. 
The ease with which he could make her his tool in this plot to 
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murder fascinated him, and he followed it up with greater gusto 
since he had found her unyielding to his other purpose. Once 
he had spoken to her with ill-concealed suggestion. Even now, 
as he leaned across the bar, the memory of that scene daunted 
him, and all the more since he could not comprehend it. The 
purity of the emotion from which sprang the force that moved 
her towards him lay far beyond the limits of his grosser vision. 
He perceived only that he could deceive her, as he had deceived 
other women when he had played for a different prize. 

‘*Boaz is the only thing that hinders us and he’ll be fixed 
tonight.” He spoke glibly enough, but he measured her care- 
fully with hiseyes. “All you have todo is to keep him until 
the others go, and give the word to the Kid. He thinks you’re 
dead gone on Aim,” he added with a touch of satisfaction. 

**T said I wouldn’t do it. I told you so before.” Madeline 
had broken in two the burning cigarette and her glance was 
veiled. 

** You fool!” Rage choked back the words unheard into his 
throat. ‘Do you want to marry that damned old toad ? I—No 
man would dare to marry you after you’ve been promised to Boaz. 
You heard what they say. They’re all afraid of him. But 
there’s no danger tous. The Kid’ll do it quick, and skip. And 
then—” ‘There was a change in his voice. He stretched out 
his hand and touched hers. ‘‘ We'll go away and be married.” 
Madeline’s breast rose and fell and there was a fluttering in her 
throat, but she did not look up, and there was no sign of yielding. 
The barkeeper’s hand tightened and his words fled from his 
breath as it came hissing after them. 

**T tell you Boaz must be kept until ” Suddenly he stood 
erect. His agitated fingers knocked a glass smashing upon the 
floor and his breath caught behind his teeth. 

**Sh-h-h,” he said. ‘* Boaz!” 

Madeline turned slowly and walked toward her seat. A curious 
rigidity of muscle cloaked her movements. 

** Well,” demanded Boaz in a flat, flesh-choked voice, ‘* where’s 
Cammozi? Where’s your father, girl?’ She held her arms 
close against her sides and did not look up. 

*’ He’s gone,” she said. The fat, squat figure filled the room 
with a choking presence that smothered her vitality. She 
thought only to be rid of it. ‘“‘Gone for the night,” she con- 
tinued. Even as she spoke she was aware that the barkeeper 
shuffled his feet noisily. 

**No,” he interrupted. ‘‘Don’t you remember? Your father 
said he’d be back on the last train. Late, y’ know.” 

His last words, *‘ Boaz must be kept ,” shot through her 
mind, and she leaned heavily upon her table. 
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** Well, well, is he coming back, or ad 

**Of course, of course he is,” repeated the barkeeper. Made- 
line felt that Boaz moved towards her. 

** You little fool,” he said. ‘‘Have you lost your tongue ? 
Out of the corner of her eye she could see the roll of moist flesh 
hanging between his chin and his collar, as he lowered his head 
and wagged it like a bull. 

**I bet when I marry you I’ll make 

Madeline turned swiftly. Her hand went suddenly to her 
throat as though she were choking. 

**Yes,” she said hoarsely, “‘yes, he will be back tonight,” 
and she slid into her chair. 

Boaz moved to the seat facing her at the table between her 
and the bar. The men began to go, and when they had all left 
save Boaz and the Kid she leaned her head against the wall 
and watched the three men through the veil of her lashes with 
fascinated eyes. 

** How long before Cammozi’ll get here ?” asked Boaz. 

**Oh, not long,” answered the barkeeper. ‘** You'd better 
have a game of cards, though. Come on, Lavy.” He turned 
with a quick gesture. Boaz looked up at the Kid. 

**Humph,” he said, ‘‘ what can you play ?” 

** Oh, he’s all right,” interrupted the barkeeper, bringing on 
two glasses of wine. He leaned his elbows sociably on the 
table and watched the game. After the first hand had been 
played he moved away, gathering up glasses and straightening 
chairs about the room while he conversed with Boaz in much 
apparent gaiety. Suddenly Boaz swore. 

**'You young fool,” he said. ‘*‘ Don’t you know your cards ? 
Laviosa flushed and replaced a deuce with a king; and his 
glance sought again the mirror behind the bar. Madeline, 
looking up as Boaz spoke, caught the Kid’s eye and turned 
quickly away. A minute later she left her seat and began 
gathering up glasses with quick, jerky movements. 

*“ Have you everything you want?” asked the barkeeper on 
one of his trips to the bar. As he spoke his glance rested on 
the Kid, whose hand traveled stealthily to his hip pocket in 
answer. 

**Sure,” said Boaz. *’ What th’ hell d’ you mean?” The 
barkeeper laughed. 

“I bet you Aaven’t everything you want,” and he glanced 
significantly at Madeline who was approaching them. Boaz’ 
dull eyes flamed a little and he looked at her with covert lust 
from under the puffs that marked them, toad-like. 

**But I soon will have,” he said under his breath. He lurched 
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suddenly toward Madeline, who tried to slip past him; but he 
reached out his free hand and caught her wrist. 

**Kiss me,” he demanded, making a moist puff out of his 
mouth and drawing her down toit. ‘‘ Kiss me.” 

The red of Madeline’s lips vanished in the pallor that spread 
over her face. She set her heels against the floor and flung her 
body back. With the long, strong fingers of her left hand she 
attacked the fingers that Boaz held around her wrist. One by 
one she loosened them, and, when her hand dropped free, she 
staggered into her seat. Fora full minute she sat motionless 
with her clenched fists held on the table before her as though 
she would have driven it through the floor. 

Her wrist stung where Boaz’ fat fingers had twisted about it 
and hate swelled up within her, opening wide her eyes. With 
Savage meaning she let them rest on the Kid and he arose 
suddenly. 

She saw him lean forward on his left hand and bring his right 
on a level with hischin. She saw his thumb travel up the black 
butt of the pistol and pull back the hammer. She heard the 
click. She saw Boaz sway back and forth in a stupid, futile 
effort to push back the chair that pinned him to the table. She 
stifled a shriek and the Kid fled past her into the street. Her 
eyes were held, fixed before her. Boaz’ head hung forward 
with staring eyes and lips in wide distortion, and from a hole 
in his forehead there gushed a slow, thick stream. 

When the barkeeper, coming from behind the bar, shuffled his 
feet, she stood erect and swept back the black hair that hung 
over her face. She stumbled over the chair that was before her 
and moved towards him. All the color came into her face as 
she clung to him, her head on his breast. He clasped his hand 
around the arm she had flung about his neck. ‘Then he started, 
holding himself rigid and listening. Madeline caught his atti- 
tude and, listening, heard the distant cry of a child. The 
child’s cry, the light touch of the man’s hand on her arm while 
he listened, thrilled through her blood, and she knew a moment 
of happiness. 

Suddenly the fingers tightened cruelly about her arm and the 
barkeeper wrenched it from around his neck. 

*“Let loose, you fool,” he said. “The cops’ll be comin’,” 
and he pushed her from him. 

She fell on her hands and knees, and splinters from the floor 
unheeded, pierced far into her palms. A terrible force gripped 
her heart and sent the blood surging through her veins like a 
blanket over her senses. She crouched and gazed through the 
hair that fell over her face. 

Dimly she saw him bend over the figure at the table and take 
something from its pockets. The door slammed. About her 
things flickered, swirled and were blotted out. 

San Rafael, Cal. 
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THE FUGITIVE. 
By GRACE MAC GOWAN COOKE. 


Y cabin lies far, with the sod on its rafter. 
oaVi To its door, spent and cold, the pursuers close after, 
He crept, crying, ‘Help me! A horse, or the shield 
of your roof!” 


I give you my hearth for to warm you, young stranger ; 
I give you my horse for to bear you from danger ; 
And I give you my heart for to follow the thud of the hoof. 


My hearth shall rekindle its ashes when bidden ; 
My horse shail return, by another bestridden 
But what of the heart that lay under the galloping hoof ? 


THE SHERIFF OF SILVER BAR. 
By JOHN LILLIS LYONS. 
> 3 m@tiE bleached skeletons scattered along the waste were 
: at all times horribly suggestive, but on this Sunday 
afternoon Fate had lent a human actor to the trag- 
edy. He occupied the foreground of the stage—a 
shadow that two days before had been a man. 

The scene was an incarnation of thirst. The sun 
had laid its burning hand on Skull Valley, and in 
its blistering grasp that vast Dead Sea of lava ash, 
dry bones, and mesquite bushes quivered and 
writhed. Uptothe merciless blue sky the desert 
turned its white face in a mute appeal for moisture 

another Dives begging for a drop of water, and 
receiving the same pitiless answer. 

The image of misery was indelibly stamped upon 
the place, but the man crumpled up in the burning 
ashes, his face and hair white with dust, his eyes 
closed, his swollen tongue protruding between his 
cracked and blackened lips, made the tragedy of 
inanimate nature shrink to insignificance. 

He was the sport of Fate in more ways than one. A sheriff 
in quest of a fugitive criminal, he had taken a short cut into 
the Valley, only to find that the spring where he had counted 
on getting water was effectually guarded by a coyote—a dead 
coyote, whose puffed carcass showed that he had slaked his last 
thirst with poisonous water. The fugitive, who had taken a 
more roundabout and safer route, was twenty miles behind the 
Sheriff, traveling in the same westerly direction. 

The Sheriff had lain there for many hours when the horseman 
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from the East stopped beside the prostrate heap of humanity. 
Lazily dismounting, he surveyed the unconscious man-hunter’s 
face. 

‘“Humph!” he commented aloud. ‘He didn’t lose much 
time about getting here.” 

Back into the saddle he swung and spurred his sweating horse. 
Half a mile further he halted irresolutely. His head drooped 
in thought. 

“I'd like to—for her sake.” He spoke aloud. ‘‘ But it’s 
either him or me; that’s all there is to it.” He repeated this 
last twice or thrice, as if to pluck decision from repetition, 
shook his head slowly from side to side and urged his horse for- 
ward. But he had not gone a score of paces when he again 
drew rein. His teeth came together with a click; his lips 
tightened to a straight line. 

*“T’ll do it,” he soliloquized. ‘‘ I’m a fool and I know it, but 
I’ve got to do it.” And he turned back. 

When the Sheriff opened his eyes, the curse of day had fled 
from the desert, and the calm moon smiled her benediction. 
The raging thirst that had made his last waking hours but a 
a foretaste of hell was almost forgotten; his tongue was not 
nearly so swollen, and a ministering hand had even washed the 
dust from his eyes. 

The odor of boiling coffee caused him to turn his head. Not 
far away he saw a small brush fire. Raising himself on one 
elbow, he beheld a man approaching with an armful of brush- 
wood. The Sheriff stared; the man carelessly whistled some- 
thing probably meant for a tune. 

‘All right again, hey ?” he inquired. 

No, it was no delusion. The man was Kit Cook, outlaw—ihe 
outlaw whom the Sheriff had followed. A childish wrath 
seized the officer and shook him like an aspen. ‘To be an officer 
of the law captive to an outlaw was the most exasperating 
situation he had ever known. Politeness alone kept him silent, 
this being one of the few occasions in his life when nothing but 
bad language would have met all the requirements. 

This silence did not add to the comfort of Cook, who was em- 
barrassed and constrained. In the rdle of life-saver he felt un- 
accustomed, ill at ease. Still, there was a strange new feeling 
in his breast, the consciousness of a good deed done, a sentiment 
which he made desperate efforts to conceal. 

And thus this strangely assorted pair sat silent under the 
desert moon. The Sheriff accepted a cup of coffee, and both 
drank. ‘The moon rose higher ; a faint breeze brought its balm 
from the mountains ; a few coyotes came out and gave a dismal 
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greeting from a respectful distance. The Sheriff sank back on 
his blankets, the other wrapped himself in an old army coat; 
and, side by side, they slept. 

The western moon was fading, faint and pale, when Cook 
touched the Sheriff’s shoulder. ‘*‘ Come on,” he said, ** before 
the sun is up.” The Sheriff rose, slowly and painfully, stag- 
gering as he regained his feet. 

**Go on,” said he. ‘*I cannot.” 

““T'll take you,” proffered Cook. 

‘*“Take nothing,” said the Sheriff. “‘If I can’t take you, I 
don’t want to go.” 

‘“"That’s all right,” rejoined the other. ‘‘ I’m going, and you're 
going, too.” 

**See here,” blurted the Sheriff, with asperity, “I’m down 
here to get you, and I warn you that if you take me to a settle- 
ment, I'll take you back to Silver Bar.” 

**Forewarned is forearmed,” answered his captor. ‘“‘ And 
now, up with you.” And he boosted the officer into the saddle. 

On foot himself, he led the weary animal, and so they toiled 
painfully through the long, hot morning. At ten o’clock they 
stopped and rested until the sun’s rays forgot their fierceness. 
And by all the way and through all the day no word was said. 

When the moon’s silver disk again beheld them, the desert 
was passed, but they were still plodding along. On the brow 
of a hill, whence Cook saw a twinkle dearer to him than light 
of moon or star, they stopped for a moment. 

**At last!” muttered he, and pressed on with feverish eager- 
ness. 

They came toa corral, then to a hut, behind which, faintly 
outlined, stood a little group of ramshackle houses. The flare 
of a lamp looked red-eyed through the one window of the hut, 
on the door of which Cook hammered with vigor. It opened, 
to reveal the somewhat forbidding visage of a rough, unkempt 
tenant. 

**T’ve a sick man here,” explained Cook, “‘and I want a bed 
for him and supper for us both.” 

**All right,” rumbled a formidable bass. ** Come in.” 

A rudely furnished interior greeted the intruders. Two 
bunks, one above the other, occupied the further side of the 
room, and on the upper one Cook and their host shelved the 
Sheriff. A three-legged stool served Cook, while the master of 
the house prepared a haphazard repast of bacon, bread and 
coffee. 

The rude meal found the Sheriff apparently asleep, and when 
Cook aroused him he declined to eat. The outlaw ate for two, 
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however, and then, with small ceremony, prepared to depart. 
The Sheriff rose to his elbow and pointed at Cook. 

“Stop that man,” he cried. °* He is a murderer.” 

Cook indicated, with a gesture, the Sheriff’s flushed face and 
glittering eye, and touched his own forehead significantly. 

_ “Fever,” he said, sententiously. ‘He's raving.” And fling- 
ing himself upon his horse, he was gone. 

The man of the house laid his hand on the Sheriff’s brow. It 
was burning. 

*’ Easy, old man,” said he, “‘and I'll take off your clothes.’ 
And, proceeding to do so, he presently came upon a gold shield 
fastened to the Sheriff’s waistcoat, on which he deciphered the 
inscription, ©’ T. F*. Bonestell, Sheriff.” He whistled softly to 
himself, and springing to his doorstep, he roared an alarm. 
*’ Dick, Harry, come quick !” 

Two hours later, Kit Cook, bound hand and foot, lay in the 
corral. 

It was a battle of days between the Sheriff and the fever, but 
his iron constitution won, and he rode out of the station with 
his prisoner. The journey home would take five days. During 
the first day the Sheriff and his charge maintained the silence 
that had so sharply marked their previous intercourse, but that 


’ 


evening Bonestell spoke. 

*‘Are you sorry ?” he asked. 

‘Sorry for what ?” 

‘Sorry you didn’t let me die down yonder,” jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder. 

Cook pondered. *' Well,” he drawled, “I don’t just know. 
Sometimes I ain’t; sometimesI am. . . . They’ll hang me, 
I guess,” he added, not altogether irrelevantly. 

“As high as Haman,” said the Sheriff, cheerfully. ‘°* Cook, 
that was an awful thing you did. God! I can see them yet 
Paddock there on the ground a-dying and his kids weeping ! 
And the crowd!” he added with a shudder. * They’d have 
burned you alive that minute if they had you. What made you 
do it?” 

**Don’t know,” answered Cook, gloomily. ‘°* Booze, I guess. 
I was crazy—lost all my money at the Chink’s faro bank, kept 
a-drinking China gin, tried tomake them give me my coin back, 
and when the marshal came, I just shot him—that’s all. I 
never knew what happened till it was all over. I’d a-given the 
world then if I was in the dead man’s boots, but there’s no use 
crying over spilt milk.” With asigh, he relapsed into dejection. 

The next morning, as they left the village where they had 
reposed overnight, the Sheriff resumed. 
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*" Why did you save me, Kit ?” 

** Oh, I dunno,” answered Kit, uneasily. “‘ Soft, I guess.” 

The Sheriff ignored the confession of softness. ‘Come, 
now,” he persisted; “there was a reason; there must have 
been.” 

*’ Well,” confessed his prisoner shamefacedly, “‘it’s just this. 
When my poor old mother died up there at Silver Bar, I was 
away, sick, in the mountains. There wasn’t no money in the 
house—not a white splitter. Who was it buried her—paid the 
undertaker, the liveryman, and the gravedigger out of his own 
pocket ? It was done on the quiet, sure enough, but I found 
out. And now,” turning on the Sheriff in sudden wrath, ©’ now 
we're quits, and don’t you ask no more questions.” 

** But we’re not quits,” answered the Sheriff, quietly. It was 
a favorite dictum of his that a man whocared for his mother 
was never altogether lost, and this oracular saying of his, many 
times repeated in his social moments at Silver Bar, recurred to 
him now as he rode along. 

When they retired that night, the Sheriff neglected to shackle 
his prisoner’s limbs. He failed, also, to place his bed across 
the threshold. Still, when he awoke in the morning, Cook was 
there, awake. 

They arose and had breakfast. They rode out of town, the 
shackles ostentatiously displayed on the prisoner’s wrists, his 
feet tied together beneath his horse’s belly. Once out of sight 
of the town, the Sheriff dismounted and unbound the man. 

** Don’t be a fool,” he said. ‘“‘Go!” 

‘‘And what about you ?” asked Cook. 

*“Me?= Qh, I'll just tell ’em you escaped. Good-bye,” and he 
put out his hand. Cook grasped it with all his might, and 
wrung it fiercely. He choked and stammered as he tried to 
speak—to apologize for accepting the Sheriff's clemency. 

*’ Good-bye, Sheriff. Life is sweet, or—I’m a changed man 
you understand.” It came brokenly. 

*’ Good-bye, good-bye,” answered Bonestell, himself not a 
little affected. “Yes, I understand. Be a good man. For 
(;0d’s sake, go.” 

And, with a final handclasp, they parted there forever. 

The rain was falling when, three nights later, the Sheriff 
drew rein on the hilltop that overlooks Silver Bar. Through 
the gentle April drizzle, he could see the lights along the main 
street. He could fancy the crowd—his crowd—playing seven- 
up and pedro at Foley’s and offering wagers on the date of his 
return—with his man, of course. For in his twenty years of 
service, Bonestell had never failed. 
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Twenty years! It had been a long time, yet he had hoped to 
continue sheriff until his death—to serve those people who loved 
and trusted him, and whom, childless and a widower, as he 
was, he loved in return as if they were his children—to die in 
harness. 

Alone in the night and rainin that hour, he drank to the 
dregs the bitter cup of renunciation. It was hard, it was cruel 
hard! But he felt, as he thought of the man spurring away to 
the southland, to a new life, to liberty and better days, that he 
could not have done otherwise. 

Yet, as he turned away from Silver Bar, never to set eyes upon 
it again, he felt the splash of one hot drop upon his cheek— 
something that, unlike the rain, scalded and was bitter. 


Carson, Nevada. 


THE SIERRA REPUBLIC. 
By BAILEY MILLARD. 
HIS is my country, these brave heights, 
oT And that green fir bough is my flag 
In whose bright gleam mine eye delights. 
How wild it waves above the crag ! 





Here is a rude republic, ruled 
By no gold god nor Prince of Hire, 
In sodden Trade’s mean wisdom schooled, 
But only by the Heart’s Desire. 
No mastered men, nor desk-doomed, haunt 
These free-aired wilds to slave and sigh; 
Here strait Convention makes no vaunt 
And liberty is not a lie. 
No constitution of man’s choice, 
But one that willing Nature signs, 
Framed by the wind that lifts its voice 
In yonder parliament of pines. 





My church, how broad, how grandly broad ! 
The alpenglow her altar fire, 

Her organings the winds of God 
And that white peak her splendid spire. 


Over my airy skyland home 
The Vision floats within the reach, 
And star-born thoughts are free to come— 
Thoughts never to be meshed in speech. 


Come, hearts that sicken, here is health, 
Here shall the wearing, wasting cease ; 

Come to this cloud-blest commonwealth ; 
The peaks invite you to their peace. 


Larkspur, Cal. 














“VIRUM MONUMENTA PRIORUM.” 


HE Archeological Institute of America stands well 
at the head of the scientific institutions of this 
country. It founded, and directs, the classical 

schools in Athens, Rome and Jerusalem; it was 

the fortunate enabler of Bandelier’s monumental 
work in the Southwest—the most far-reaching 
= documentary and field research ever conducted in 

North America. Bandelier’s exhaustive mono- 

graphs, the corner stone of our study of ethnology 

in the Southwest and in Mexico, are publications 
of the Institute and were among its first activities. Under the 
leadership of such men as Charles Eliot Norton, Seth Low, 

John Williams White, and their associates, the Institute has 

taken rank among the most critical and ponderable scientific 

bodies in the world. Its membership of 1200 is divided among 

Affiliated Societies as follows, with the dates of their founding : 

The Boston Society (1879), the New York Society (1884), the 

Baltimore Society (1884), the Pennsylvania Society (1889), the 

Chicago Society (1889), the Detroit Society (1889), the Wis- 

consin Society (1889), the Cleveland Society (1895), the Con- 

necticut Society (1898), the Missouri Society (1900), the Wash- 
ington Society (1902), the Iowa Society (1902), the Pittsburg 

Society (1903), the San Francisco Society (1903), and the South- 

west Society—with headquarters in Los Angeles—(1903). 

The two new California Societies were established in Novem- 
ber and December last by Prof. Francis W. Kelsey of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, national secretary of the Institute. The San 
Francisco Society has the following officers: President, Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst ; Vice-presidents, Horace Davis, David Starr 
Jordan, Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford, Benjamin Ide Wheeler ; 
Secretary, F. R. King; Treasurer, F. M. Kellogg; Executive 
Committee, Profs. Edward Bull Clapp, F. W. Putnam, Murray 
Fairfax, H. Wheland, Frank R. Symmes, Dr. Louis Lisser. 

The officers of the Southwest Society (headquarters in Los 
Angeles) are: 








PresipEnt, J. S. Slauson. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Gen. Harrison Gray Otis Dr. Norman Bridge 
Fredk. H. Rindge Prest. Geo. F. Bovard 


SECRETARY (to be filled) 
TREASURER, W. C. Patterson 
RECORDER AND CuRATOR, Dr. F. M. Palmer 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Theodore B. Comstock, chairman Rev. C. J. K. Jones 
Prest. Geo. F. Bovard Dr. F. M. Palmer 
Prof. J. A. Foshay Chas. F. Lummis 
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Classical archzology is a noble study and a fascinating one— 
how fascinating, was partly guessed by a large audience in Los 
Angeles, which enjoyed Prof. Kelsey’s admirable illustrated lec- 
ture on “‘ Recent Discoveries at Pompeii.” In a community of 
this intelligence, there cannot fail to be a certain interest in this 
remote scholarship. But in the Southwestern porticn of the 
United States, as many of us are aware, there is an enormous 
field for scientific research—and an infinitely rich one. The 
antiquities of Greece and Rome have “kept” well for some 
millenniums, and are in no immediate danger to disappear before 
the most leisurely scholar of posterity shall have had a chance 
to exhume them. And the antiquities are all that is left in 
these classical lands. On the other hand, in California, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Mexico there is an almost incomparable treas- 
ure-house for the archzeologist—with the enormous advantage 
that, side by side, we can study the antiquities and the almost 
exact ethnologic conditions under which they were produced. 
That is, we have here the human, as well as the antiquarian, 
documents. But both are disappearing with a rapidity that is 
astounding and literally alarming. 

It has been relatively easy to get generous funds for classical 
study in the Mediterranean countries; but our own far less 
hackneyed and equally rich field has been shamefully neglected 
by our scholars, and atrociously looted by others. The living 
Indians of the Southwest, whose ancestors made the artifects 
and built the wonderful communal structures that are the ad- 
miration of science, were, even ten years ago, almost the same 
ethnologically as in the days of antiquity ; but today their 
customs, their social and religious organization, their folk-lore 
and folk-songs are becoming so fast sophisticated that it is 
already difficult for the student to deal with them. In ten 
years more, we shall have lost this tremendous advantage which 
American archeology has had over the classical—namely, the 
possession of contemporary ethnology. If this shall pass away 
unrecorded, it will be an eternal and indelible disgrace to Amer- 
ican scholarship. 

The Southwest Society of the Institute is founded with par- 
ticular reference to these things which so imminently need 
doing. Its specific intention is to uphold the highest standards 
of scientific work, but to relate them intelligently and vitally 
to real life. Actually, Science is nothing but the Upper Stories 
of Common Sense; and if a great many mighty decent people, 
who ought to go upstairs—and who would be more than glad 
to go, if they only knew what is really up there—now pucker 
their noses involuntarily at the word ‘* Scientific”’—the fault is 
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quite as much with the Scientists who Haven’t any Ground- 
Floor, as with the too contented dwellers in the basement. If 
we had to wait for spontaneous combustion to light our morn- 
ing fire, it would be a long time till breakfast. If we have no 
blaze to warm us withal, whether is to blame—the not unwil- 
ling wood, or the man with a match he will not strike? Asa 
matter of fact, there is hardly an American, of reasonable in- 
telligence, who would not kindle to the Study of the Works of 
Men Before Us (which is just what Archzology is) the very 
moment anyone struck a light for him or her. One does not 
have to be born Exact, but merely Alive—for while Science ¢s 
exact, it is also human; and its birthmark is as necessary to it 
as its acquired—its slowly and painfully acquired—habit. The 
aim of the Society will be to keep both; to do, in a scientific 
way, the scientific thing which can be of direct service to people 
who are not dead. And that is perfectly simple. In this very 
instance, work of serious and lasting value to Science the world 
over can be done in such a way as to be not only of common 
interest, but one of the most “practical” and “ profitable ” 
utilities the people of this region ever undertook. All this will 
develop logically; and actual, systematic work has already 
begun. 

For one thing, we want a Museum in Los Angeles—not an 
Old Curiosity Shop of jumbles from God-knows-where, but a 
Museum which can compare with any in the world in every- 
thing but bulk. 

Los Angeles is justly proud of its Public Library—not be- 
cause so many tourists and schoolgirls besiege it for a novel or 
an encyclopedia, but because in its selection and its manage- 
ment it commands the respect of those who Know Libraries. 
Our Museum, when we shall have one—and that must be before 
long—calls for no less. It will have a proper function to amuse 
the leisure of the tourist, but it will do this none the worse if it 
can furnish a good hour for the expert who knows the best 
museums of the world and still finds this one worth lingering 
over. Perhaps the foremost scientific body in America is just 
about the auspices under which this museum should be planned. 

For another thing, this affiliated Society has the extraor- 
dinary good fortune (shared, so far as is known, by no other 
branch of the Institute) that it has within its own local, imme- 
diate and characteristic field a “‘ vein of free-milling ore ” that 
is at once precious toscholars all over the world, and interesting 
to every intelligent layman. The romance of Spanish Cali- 
fornia appeals to everyone ; and the folk-songs of the South- 
west not only charm all who hear them—they are of lasting 
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scientific value. This Society expects within the first year of 
its life to have ready for publication a large volume of these 
songs—and the Institute expects to publish that volume inter- 
nationally. That will be a record no other affiliated Society of 
the Institute has ever made—and the Southwest Society soberly 
hopes to establish several new records. ‘There would be no real 
advantage in California, if we had learned nothing by Coming. 

The Spanish folk-songs of California are disappearing like 
snow before a California sun. The Old-Timers are nearly all 
dead. Of the present generation of Spanish-Californians, not 
one in a thousand remembers. It is only now and then the “ old- 
fashioned ” individual who can still sing the songs that all 
California sang when you and I were young. Half the persons of 
forty and worse who read these lines heard “‘ Nellie Bly” in 
childhood ; how many can recall that old American song ? 
But ‘Nelly Bly” is recorded—and the Spanish folk-songs are 
not. They survive only in the precarious heads of a few mind- 
ful but mortal people. If one woman were to die tomorrow, 
half the songs that were sung in Los Angeles half a century ago 
could never again be sung. 

Now, a function of the Society will be to save every one of 
these songs that can still be saved—and every fragment of those 
that cannot be saved whole. Musically, it is all valuable—for 
all of it was made before music was ground out for the market 
—as it now is, half *‘Rag-time” and half slop-sentiment, but 
all fo sel/l. ‘These folk-songs are all from the old-fashioned time 
when people sang because they Felt Like it. Some sang better 
than others; but there were never folk-songs that were not 
worth hearing, nor any that that are not worth saving. The 
Society has purchased a first-class phonograph, and is already 
recording these folk-songs. Inafew months a leading Ameri- 
can expert will come to Los Angeles to transcribe these songs 
and arrange them (musically) for publication. 

As to Southwestern archzology, that is being gophered by 
everyone except Southwesterners, and in every way except 
scientifically. Specimens go East and abroad by the literal car- 
load. It is about time that some of these collections were saved 
to the section where they really Belong. A function of the 
Society will be to map out local archzological explorations, to 
be prosecuted under the authority of the Institute. The work 
will be so much to the good for Science everywhere; the col- 
lections will be for the Southwest Society—part of its share in 
the noble Museum that a reasonable affiliation of the right in- 
terests shall build in Los Angeles before we are lamentably older, 
The constitution of the Society follows : 
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CONSTITUTION. 

1. The object of the Southwest Society of the Archzological Institute 
of America shall be in general to forward the aims of the Institute ; and 
in particular to stimulate and prosecute study and exploration of the 
American Southwest; to assemble and preserve the fruits of such re- 
search ; and to conduct this study of ‘‘ The Works of Men Before Us,”’’ not 
only as an academic interest but as a science truly and directly related to 
the very needs and utilities of Men Today. 

In pursuance of this generic aim, this Society shall have power to con- 
duct excavations; to gather, acquire and have charge of, archzological, 
ethnological and other collections ; to record folk-lore, folk-songs, vocabu- 
laries and the like ; to purchase, hold, sell, and otherwise control, real and 
personal property in fact as in equity ; to raise special funds, and to ad- 
minister them, for said purposes; and to exercise all other rights and privi- 
leges that may logically and legally be involved in the prosecution of its 
organic plan. 

2. Its officers shall be a President, four Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, a Recorder and Curator ; and an Executive Committee of seven. 
These officers, with additional Councillors (to be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee) shall constitute an Advisory Council of twenty-five, whose 
duty shall be to advise with the Executive Committee when requested to 
doso. The direct management of the Society shall vest in the Executive 
Committee. 

3. The officers shall be elected by a majority vote of members present 
at the annual meeting ; except the Secretary, who shall be appointed by 
the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall be elected by 
the Council, and shall have power to fill vacancies in its own number. 
Terms of office shall be for one year or until the election of a successor. 

4. The specific field of this Society is Southern California, Arizona and 
New Mexico; but any reputable person, wherever resident, may become a 
member by subscribing to this constitution and paying the annual dues. 

5. Fees for membership shall be $10 per annum in advance and shall 
become due on the first day of December of each year, and delinquent on 
the first day of March following. The fee for life membership shall be 
$100.* 

6. Meetings shall be at the call of the President or of the Executive 
Committee. The annual meeting shall be held in November, at call. 

7. This constitution may be amended by a four-fifths vote of the 
Council ; but only upon written notice of at least one month. 


*These fees also include membership in the Institute itself and entitle the member to 
receive, free, the Institute’s illustrated quarterly, The American Fournal of Archeology, of 
which the subscription price is $5. 
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AN OLD SONG OF THE RAIL. 


ROBABLY everyone who has ever looked into the 
ie matter of popular songs has been startled and puz- 

zled by the fact that while every other nation in 
the world—whether civilized or barbarous-—has its 
folk-songs, many and beautiful, the United States has 
none. ‘That is, practically none. ‘‘Old Resin, the 
Beau” and ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” were 
hardly folk-songs, though they were nearer to it 
than the whole country has ever since come— 
if we except the real war-time songs of '61 to 
63. It is not wholly strange; for all other 
peoples in human history have Had Time- 
and we haven’t. But it is lamentable. The songs of the 
soil are the best songs. They last longer. ‘Little Annie 
Rooney ” fortunately died at the age of one year; fancy 
anyone trying to resurrect her now! But today, if you can 
sing “‘ Tenting tonight on the old Camp-ground” or “ Nellie 
Gray,” you will not only interest the people who have not 
heard for forty years these old spontaneous songs; even the 
‘“‘modern” musician, of any decent training, rejoices in them 
professionally. For they are Real. People sang them because 
they Had to Sing—not because they could get six dollars for 
inventing some new variation of malpractice on the keys. 

‘No American folk-songs” is hardly fair, for we have had 
at least a dozen—where other and inferior lands count them 
by the hundred or the thousand. The greatest nation on 
earth is worst off for national songs. ‘* Yankee Doodle ”—let 
some foreign critic tell what it is; I won’t. “America ”— 
stolen as to music from ‘‘God Save the King,” and filled out 
with Chautauqua words—what is /ha/ for a ** National Anthem ?” 
‘““’'The Star-spangled Banner” is a good, impossible song for a 
trained tenor. If you think it is a national song, just try to 
sing it alone to your family. And then sing “ Lillie Dale,” or 
‘“Long Ago.” ‘That is perhaps the only way we can still find 
out the difference. 

The West has, indeed, produced a few of what we may rea- 
sonably call folk-songs—as it might reasonably be expected to. 
In the early ’Sixties the wonderful Overland Stage traffic had a 
classic of its own—‘‘ The High Salary Driver on the Denver 
City Line.” ‘The cowboys have had a few—like *‘ They Buried 
Him on the Prairie.” And the building of the transcontinental 
lines was relatively prolific—for reasons we need not insist upon 
in detail, since the daytime spurt and the evening leisure give 
enough explanation without searchingfurther. 
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Nor should it be forgotten that our older railroads were largely 
built by those natural troubadours, the Irish. Noone who knows 
Tom Moore’s “Irish Melodies ” can make strange that in the 
adopted land these minstrels whose harp is never dead, even on 
the *‘‘section,” should have made new folk-songs. 

In 1884, when I ‘“‘ walked on foot” something over 3,500 
miles across the continent, and slept in more section houses than 
hotels—there being more, then, on that route—I learned ‘‘Jerry, 
Go and Ile that Car.” That is, the air and a few verses. Ever 
since that somewhat hurried time—with the snow knee-deep 
today, and a rather important billet for tomorrow—I have been 
trying to assemble that song. But there are no more of the 
old section gangs that lent me their dubious but kindly 
blankets. The man from Limerick is replaced with a Mexican 
peon or an Indian—both just as good, and human, and tuneful, 
and even more given to the making of songs—but the songs now 
are of altogether a different sort. ‘The Larries that were sec- 
tion bosses when I believed in everybody—why, either they 
are dead, or they are Division Superintendents who are so busy 
with modern railroading that they have forgotten the old 
songs. In this search—which has covered nearly half the life- 
time of a man of middle age, I have had the help of the best 
men in the West—the men who have grown up with it and 
made it. And only within a few weeks have we measurably 
succeeded. 

‘Jerry’ was written, I am reasonably sure, in the year 1881; 
and was a product of the Santa Fé route. I know that it was 
written by a roving Connaught man who has no other name of 
record than “* Riley, the Bum.” He was a happy-go-lucky, hard- 
working, quick-fighting, section laborer. But he was also a 
minstrel. Both as music and as literature, the song he composed 
stands easily first of the ‘*Come all ye’s” that have ever been 
made as railroad songs. It is the mother tincture of the Track 
as it existed twenty years ago, and can by no human possibility 
exist again. It is the Real Thing. Arthur G. Wells, General 
Manager of the Santa Fé lines from New Mexico westward, has 
materially aided me in reassembling the scattered words. The 
transcription of the music is by that splendid young American, 
Arthur Farwell, who is doing so much and so well to establish 
a really American music. The words are here, and the air; but 
Mr. Farwell’s ‘*‘Wawan Press,” Newton Center, Mass., will 
presently publish “* Jerry” in sheet form, with all the words 
and the variation of notes, as a contribution to American Songs 
of the Soil. 
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The words of “‘ Jerry ” here printed are pretty nearly conclu- 
sive ; but any one who can round them out will doa service to 
history. 

“Jerry, Go An’ Ile That Car-r!”’ 
{An Old Irish Melody.) Words by *‘RILBY, THE Bum.’’ 
Transcribed by ARTHUR FARWELL. Recorded by Cuas. F. LUMMIS. 





Come all ye railroad section men, 
An’ listen to my song, 

It is of Larry O’Sullivan, 
Who now is dead and gone. 

For twinty years a section boss, 
He niver hired a tar— 

Oh, it’s *‘j’int ahead and cinter back, 
An’ Jerry, go an’ ile that car-r-r!” 


Cuorvus.—For twinty years a section boss, 
He niver hired a tar, 
But it’s ‘‘ j’int ahead, and cinter back, 
An’ Jerry, goan’ ile that car-r-r!” 
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For twinty years a section boss 
He worked upon the track, 

And be it to his cred-i-it, 
He niver had a wrack. 

For he kept every j’int right up to the p’int 
Wid the tap of the tampin’-bar-r ; 

And while the byes was a-shimmin’ up the ties, 
It’s “‘ Jerry, wud yez ile that car-r-r ! "—Cuo. 


God rest ye, Larry O’Sullivan, 
To me ye were kind an’ good ; 
Ye always made the section men 
Go out and chop me wood ; 
An’ fetch me wather from the well, 
An’ cut the kindlin’ fine ; 
And anny man that wudn’t lind a han’ 
*T was Larry’d give him his Time.—Cuo. 
And ivery Sunday marni-i-ing 
Unto the gang he’d say: 
*“Me byes, prepare—yez be aware 
The ould lady goes to church the day. 
Now I want ivery man to pump the best that he can, 
For the distance it is far-r-r ; 
An’ we have to get in ahead of Number 10— 
So, Jerry, go an’ ile that car-r-r !”— Cuno. 


"Twas in November, in the winter time, 

An’ the ground all covered wid snow, 
‘** Come, putt the hand-car-r on the track, 

An’ over the section go!” 

Wid his big sojer coat buttoned up to his t’roat, 
All weathers he wud dare— 

An’ it’s ““Paddy Mack, will yez walk the track, 
An’ Jerry, go an’ ile that car-r-r !"—Cuo. 


** Give my rispicts to the Roadmas-thér,” 
Poor Larry he did cry, 
** And lave me up, that I may see 
The ould hand-car-r before I die. 
And let it be said, on my death bed, 
He niver hired a tar! 
Come, jint ahead, and cinter back, 
And Jerry, go and ile that car-r-r !” 


Cuo.—Then lay the spike-maul upon his chist, 
The gauge an’ the ould claw-bar-r, 
And while the byes do be fillin’ up the grave, 
Oh, Jerry, go and ile that car-r-r!” 
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And while we are about it—there was one more railroad song 
of the last generation, only second to “Jerry.” That was 
‘The State of Arkansaw.” Isang it a few times, twenty years 
ago; but all I can now remember is: 

‘**His bread was nothing but corn-dodger, 
His beef you couldn’t chaw—— 

But he charged us fifty cints a meal 
In the State of Arkansaw.” 


Who is the unforgetful patriot who will supply the missing 
words for this record ? 


EARLY CALIFORNIA REMINISCENCES. 
By GEN. JOHN BIDWELL. 


[To Mr. O. B. Parkinson, of Stockton, is due the full credit for recording 
and preserving these valuable memoirs. Mr. Parkinson was born near 
Chico, lived for eighteen years within a stone’s throw of General Bidwell’s 
private grounds, was a member of his ‘“* Young Men’s Class”’ in Sunday 
School, and, at various times, in his employ and guest at his home. This 
personal acquaintance made it possible to secure General Bidwell’s assent 
to prolonged and repeated interviews, during which these memoirs were 
dictated in practically their present form. This acknowledgment would 
have been made in commencing their publication last month had we then 
been in possession of the facts.—Ep.] 


II. 


N January 1, 1842, we arrived at Sutter’s Fort—that is, at the sta- 
© tion. There was no fort yet, but merely a station for the con- 
venience of the hunters and fur-traders. Agriculture was in an 
embryo state, for no crop had been raised yet. Some of the settlers had 
sown grain, but owing to the unprecedented dry season, the crop was a 
total failure. There was no such thing as bread, so we must eat beef, 
varying it with occasional game dinners cousisting of elk, deer, antelope, 
or geese and ducks. Our Christmas dinner was entirely of ducks. The 
valley abounded in elk, deer, antelope, geese and ducks, cranes, beaver and 
otter. Grizzly bear were almost an hourly sight. In the vicinity of the 
streams, it was not uncommon to see from thirty to forty in a day. 
Speaking of bear, I will relate one short incident. Becoming tired of 
beef, James John, one of the first overland party, said he was going to 
have some bear meat. An old Rocky Mountain hunter, named Bill Bur- 
rows, offered to go with him to get bear meat. It was only a question 
of one, two or three miles to shoot them, so they started and soon came in 
sight of one, a monster in size, feeding in the tall grass not far from the 
river timber, on the west side of the river, opposite the place where the 
city of Sacramento =ow is. A man who is acquainted with the habits and 
disposition of grizzly bears is cautious. Old hunters always keep to the 
leeward of a bear so as to take an advantage and secure a dead shot, but a 
raw hunter is often careless, till experience is sure to make him cautious. 
James John went out to within fifty yards of the bear and fired at him. 
The old hunter was screaming at him, ‘‘ You fool, don’t go there, come 
back,’’ but Johnny, as we used to call him, was one of those strange beings 
you may see once in a lifetime, who seem never to know what fear is. 
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When the bear heard the shot, he broke into the thicket along the river 
bank, it being one of those dense thickets of grapevine and willows, but 
John followed right in after the bear, and was gone a quarter of an hour 
or more. He came out greatly disappointed because he had not succeeded 
in killing the bear, saying that he had had bad luck, for he got within six 
feet of the bear, thinking he was wounded. When the bear opened his 
mouth he tried to get the gun into it so as to make a sure shot; but before 
he could do this the bear broke and ran farther into the thicket. 

A dozen or more of our party reached Sutter’s in 1841 in December. 
Robert Livermore had charge of the stock, cattle and horses, of which 
Sutter had about 2,000 head. This same Livermore had a farm in Liver- 
more Valley, to which valley he gave his name. He was a runaway Eng- 
lish sailor boy who had grown up in the country and understood the Span- 
ish laws, and knew the customs almost as well as the natives themselves. 

Without imputing dishonesty to the natives, cattle and horses were so 
abundant that the distinctions of the civil courts were not strictly observed by 
them. The boundaries between ranches were, in many instances imaginary. 
Stock roamed at willand herds became mixed. If one happened to kill 
the bullock of another it was hardly worth noticing, for it would be strange 
if at some time or other that neighbor had not killed a bullock belonging 
to him. Competition between Livermore and his neighbors was sharp, 
and a friend, thinking he was doing Livermore a great favor, told him that 
a neighbor had just killed one of his bullocks, and that if he would hurry 
he would find him in the act of skinning it. Livermore said ‘‘ No, I’m 
too busy taking the skin off one of Azs bullocks.”’ 

There were some sailors, much mixed as to nationality—German, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, French, etc. Generally the sailors left their vessels off coast, 
though there were some that had come over the Rocky Mountains, some 
from Oregon, and some by way of New Mexico. There were also a few 
Canadian-French, who had found their way to California in some manner. 
Sutter had six Kanakas from the Sandwich Islands, also native Cali- 
fornians, and Spanish, anda great many pure natives, Indians, who had 
collected around to work and hunt, together forming a great mixture of all 
classes. The language was principally Spanish, and most of the people 
had learned it or begun to do so. 

It was about this time that Sutter had come into possession of the Rus- 
sian property on the sea at Fort Ross and at Bodega. He purchased all 
the property which they were unable to remove when they retired from the 
country. LIallude to the Russian settlement, which was but a branch of 
the Russian Fur Company of which the Czar of Russia was the president, 
and which had a charter from old Spain, authorizing the company to estab- 
lish a branch for the purpose of taking furs along the coast at Fort Ross. 
The charter had nearly expired, so they sold nearly everything to Sutter, 
including a schooner of about twenty tons, and forty pieces of cannon, 
together with some old muskets, some or most of which were of those lost 
by Napoleon in the disastrous campaign to Moscow. These muskets 
kicked pretty hard. ‘The purchase included also about 2,000 head of cattle, 
about 500 horses, and all the buildings at the settlement. On our arrival 
most of the cattle and horses had been removed from the Russian settle- 
ment, having been driven by way of Sonoma, and through what is now 
the counties of Solano and Yolo, to and across the Sacramento River in 
the vicinity of Sutter’s settlement. At that time there was no settlement 
east of the farm of Salvador Vailejo, where Napa City now is, except an 
Indian village at Suisun, and the country was entirely without roads or 
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paths, except those made by wild game, principally elk, antelope and 
grizzly bear. 

Sutter had begun also to remove some of the cannon before mentioned. 
This probably was because of the jealousy or fear the native authorities 
had of Sutter. Another cause, however, might be named, to wit, Sutter’s 
settlement was becoming a rendezvous for foreigners, and especially for 
Americans, who were becoming very odious both on account of the war in 
Texas, and because of rumors that the Americans might rise, and, with 
Texas, take California. When Sutter heard threats against him, coming 
from the native Californians, he felt insecure, not knowing what might be 
the result; so he hastened to remove all the arms and cannon from the 
Russian settlement. 

When by chance one of our men, lost from our company in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, reached Sutter’s Fort in the Sacramento Valley and 
announced our coming across the plains (being about thirty men of us), he 
supposed that we would all come immediately to his settlement, and in fact 
sent men to find us and bring us there. Sutter took courage with rein- 
forcements and sent word to the Governor of California that he did not 
wish to have any more threats made against his settlement, for he was not 
only able to defend himself, but amply able tochastise him. That letter was 
sent to Mexico, and the Mexican Government sent 500 troops to break up 
Sutter’s settlement ; but they moved slowly, and it was two years or more 
before the Governor and his troops got there, and then Sutter was equal to 
any emergency. He took time by the forelock and sent couriers to the 
Governor at San Diego as soon as he had landed, with letters of congratu- 
lation and welcome, and submitting wholly to his authority. Then he 
made of the Governor a fast friend, and, through Sutter, a friend to the 
Americans who clustered around him. 

Vallejo was the commander-in-chief of the military forces. The Com- 
mandante General had a hundred soldiers, and could by proclamation raise 
from two to three or even five hundred more. 

In the winter of 1841-42 was one of the most remarkable floods, the 
oldest inhabitants having seen nothing like it, following, as it did, one of 
the dryest years in the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

My first occupation in California was at Bodega and Fort Ross, taking 
charge with Robert T. Ridley, who preceded me there, of the Russian 
property still remaining at those points, and removing the same as fast as 
practicable to Sutter’s settlement at Sacramento, whither everything was 
eventually transferred. (All the Indians on the coast at that time in the 
vicinity of the Fort, spoke the Russian language, the Spanish gradually 
superseding it), There I remained about fourteen months. During that 
time my occupation consisted in demolishing the houses at Fort Ross, and 
shipping the lumber up the Sacramento River, and sending also everything 
in the shape of personal property. Russian plows, yokes, carts, house fur- 
niture, and everything transportable that could be made useful at Sacra- 
mento were sent. The Russians had carried on farming and gardening to 
a limited extent, sowing some wheat, corn, potatoes, melons, and other 
things. There was an orchard and small vineyard belonging to a Russian 
nobleman called here ‘‘ Don Jorge.”’ 

Sutter also had lumber sawed by hand in the redwoods near Bodega, and 
sent by sea in his schooner and up to Sacramento. 

When all the cattle (wild cattle I mean, for all the cattle were considered 
wild, except a few which had been broken in to milk or to work as oxen) 
had been removed to Sacramento, there still remained from 150 to 200 head 
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so wild that they seldom could be seen in the day time. Latein the even- 
ing, when it was almost dark, they would emerge from their impene- 
trable hiding places to eat grass. They were wilder than any deer, buffalo, 
elk or antelope, possessing the keenest vision and hearing. It was almost 
impossible to kill them, the country being so hilly and brushy. They were 
so wild that for a year I never killed one because the deer, antelope, etc., 
would get between me and the game, and if I scared a deer, they knew that 
meant danger, andran. I thought I had seen wild animals, but I confess 
they were the wildest I had ever seen. 

Even the native Californians could not believe they were so wild, and 
readily undertook to catch and kill them for one-half of the hides. They 
were all expert horsemen and expert lazoderos and they followed the 
cattle into their haunts in the thickets to drive them out. After an effort 
of two weeks, they succeeded in killing about a dozen; but during that 
time lassoed any number of grizzly bears, elk, antelope, and even deer. 
They killed also one black bear, and one big stag, in the center of the liver 
of which was an arrowhead. 

All these cattle had been brought here from Mexico. Of horses, there 
were thousands in the San Joaquin Valley. I have seen herds twenty miles 
long on the west side. The men at Sutter’s were very orderly, showing 
that when men are beyond law and the customs of civilization, there 
springs up a common law among themselves. There was no law by which 
to regularly govern the men, yet there was no trouble, except with a de- 
graded set of mountaineers hovering about the Indian rancheria, trading 
beads and whisky, and sleeping in the Indian rancheria. There was no 
such thing as murder till as late as 1845. Sutter had a distillery in 1845. 

The property being all removed from the Russian settlement on the 
coast, I made a trip on horseback in February, 1843, to Sutter’s Fort, 
accomplishing the journey in four days. The first day I traveled sixty miles 
and arrived at the place now known as Vacaville. The country in that 
region was one vast field of wild oats fully headed out. Manuel Vaca had 
built a house at my stopping-place; that is to say, he had begun a settle- 
ment by putting willow poles into the ground, and making a thatch roof 
of tule, and had built acorral. He was from New Mexico. A corral was 
the first and most necessary improvement for a new settlement. 

I had with me an Indian. We had each two horses, and a pack horse to 
carry provisions and blankets. That night I lost all four of the riding 
horses. ‘They were the best in California, and I suspected that they had 
been stolen. Being unable to find them, I was obliged to borrow from 
Vaca the only animals he could spare; to wit, an old mule for myself to 
ride, and a wretchedly poor horse for the Indian. 

No one then knew the way to Sutter’s Fort, there being no road. Using 
our own judgment, we struck off in a northeasterly direction which, could 
I have continued, would have brought me to my desired destination, 
Sutter’s Fort at Sacramento; but a seemingly impassable stream inter- 
vened, and I was obliged to follow it down into the tule marsh, where night 
overtook us, and the water grew deeper and deeper, rendering it impossible 
to proceed. Obliged to retrace my steps, I endeavored to cross the stream 
in many places, and at last succeeded not only in getting into the stream 
during the night, but in getting out on the other side. I stayed on the 
plains about seven or eight miles north of the stream, without fire, with- 
out timber, without anything. 

As I followed down that stream the night previous the number of grizzly 
bears that sprang out and ran into the timber was very large. All the paths 
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seemed to be paths of grizzly bears, judging from the tracks, but they in- 
variably ran from us. 

I mention the fact of crossing the stream (which is known as Putah 
Creek) because of the impossibility of crossing it even in the dry season, 
both banks being so steep and the sands soft. I never afterward in the 
daytime found a crossing. You can ride a Mexican horse anywhere if you 
spur him. 

We struck north, and the next morning found a stream and a house 
which had been built only a month or two previously by Wm. Gordon 
(commonly called Billy Gordon) on Cache Creek. It was a most welcome 
sight under the circumstances, and here we breakfasted, principally on a 
fat young grizzly bear, the only bear meatI ever liked. Mr. Gordon was 
an American, but had lived in New Mexico, and his wife was a Mexican. 
He was a Mexican citizen and withal was a hospitable and kind man. 

The rest of our route lay down Cache Creek to a place now known as 
Knight’s Landing, afterwards settled by Wm. Knight, father-in-law of 
the Hon. Chas. F. Reid. At that time, from a point opposite the Feather 
River to the present town of Washington opposite Sacramento City, the 
banks of the river were such that the horses could not reach the water to 
drink, being so steep and so covered with thickets. At the site of Wash- 
ington the grass was good, and there I tied the animals which I had bor- 
rowed, and crossed the river in a canoe which was kept there for that 
purpose, and walked to Sutter’s Fort, which had at that time been partly 
constructed. 

During my stay there of a week, it was necessary to send my Indian 
vaquero to change and water the animals staked out over theriver. ‘Two of 
these, the two which I had borrowed, during that time disappeared, and of 
course had been stolen, because animals fastened as they were by hemp 
ropes could not of themselves get away. It was very difficult to account 
for this. Indians did not ride horses. Others were always supposed to 
have plenty. Taking a relay of new animals from Sutter’s I hastened to 
Vaca’s ranch on my way to Bodega, hoping to find that the animals had 
returned home, but they had not. My own however had been found and 
were awaiting me. Of course I had to settle for the animals, and was sur- 
prised to learn that the mule was a very valuable animal, vaiued at $50, 
and the horse, too, noble steed, was worth $25. 

These figures seemed amazing, for, in fact, the best horses sold for from 
$5 to $10, and the best mules from 310 to $15. I could not entertaiu the 
idea of paying the vast sum of $75. It would take three months to earn it 
at the salary I was getting, soI sent word to Sutter to send a man to take 
my place, which he did, a Mr. Wm. Benitz; and I set out to scour the 
Sacramento Valley especially to find those wonderful animals. I could 
not hear of them, but I heard of something which led to their discovery, 
viz., that a company had started for Oregon. I was advised to overtake 
it. The leaving of a company was, I was advised, an event of sufficient 
importance to make people look out carefully for horses. Sutter furnished 
an Indian to go with me. The company had been gone about a week. 

Peter Lassen, whose name now attaches to Lassen Peak and Lasse: 
County, happened at Sutter’s Fort in search of a place to locate a ranch. 
He joined me to come up the valley for that purpose. At Hock Farm, on 
the Feather River, forty miles above the fort, we took fresh horses, travel- 
ing as rapidly as possible. Ata place on the Feather River, now known 
as Nicholas, a German, by name Joe Bruhiem, also joined us. We were 
on no trail and simply steered through the center of the Sacramento 
Valley. 
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Approaching Butte Creek, where we camped for the first time after leav- 
ing Hock Farm, we had an episode among the grizzly bears. In the spring 
of the year they lived principally on the clover which grew luxuriantly on 
the plains, and especially in the little depressions on the plains. The first 
we saw made for the timber two or three miles distant, soon another, and 
another and more, all bounding away toward the creek. At one time there 
were sixteen in the drove. Of course we chased them, but had no desire 
to overtake them; they were too many. As they advanced, one of the 
largest diverged to the left, and I pursued him alone. He was the largest 
I had ever seen, and his hair was long and shaggy, and I had the keenest 
desire to shoot him. I rode almost on to him, but every time I raised the 
gun the horse would commence bucking. My desire to shoot the bear be- 
came so great that it overcame my prudence, and I charged as near as I 
dared and dismounted, intending to get a shot and mount again before he 
could get me. But the moment I was on the ground it was ail I could do 
to hold the horse, which jumped and plunged and sawed my hands with 
the rope. WhenI could look toward the bear, I found he had stopped, 
reared and was looking toward me and the horse. My hair, I think, stood 
straight up, and I was delighted when the bear turned and ran from me. 
I soon mounted the horse, and saw him plunge into the timber and 
make off. 

The Indian had kilied a large one, the flesh, however, of which was all 
fat ; still it was very useful in frying bread in place of lard. 

Horses and mules are always frightened at the sight and smell of grizzly 
bears. It was difficult to keep our horses, as they snorted and tried to get 
away all night. 

The next morning we were early in the saddle and on our way, and in a 
few miles’ ride took further lessons in the pastime of chasing grizzly 
bears. I pursued a large one and a very swift one. When following, you 
must run by the side and not immediately behind him, for he can more 
easily catch you if you do. 

I was chasing too directly behind him, and before I could turn, so close 
was I, that when he stopped and struck, his claws touched the tail of my 
horse, and for a hundred yards at every jump he struck my horse’s tail. 
Coming to better ground we soon left the bear in the distance, and as soon 
as he turned I turned after him. I heard him plunge into a stream and 
swim across it. Stationing myself where I could see him when he came 
out, as he stood on his hind feet, I shot. The blood spurted out of his 
nostrils two or three feet high, and he bounded off about one hundred 
yards and died. ‘These scenes were common—of daily and almost hourly 
occurrence. 

Hastening on up the valley we struck the trail of the Oregon company 
on what is now known as Chico Creek, Rancho Chico, and to me one of the 
loveliest of places. The plains were covered with scattered groves of 
spreading oaks ; there were wild grasses and clover, two, three and four 
feet high, and most luxuriant. The fertility of the soil was beyond ques- 
tion, and the waters of Chico Creek were clear, cold and sparkling ; the 
mountains were lovely and flower-covered, a beautiful scene. Ina word, 
this chase was the means of locating me for life. I never was permanently 
located till I located here, which was early in March, 1843. 

It is not easy to conceive and understand the change in the condition of 
the country caused by the extensive pasture of horses and cattle on these 
plains. We seldom or never were out of sight of came, deer, elk, antelope, 
and grizzly bear. The snow-capped mountains on each side of the valley 
seen through the clear atmosphere of spring, the plains brilliant with 
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flowers, the luxuriant herbage, all truly combined to lend enchantment to 
the view. In fact this valley, with two or three unimportant exceptions, 
was as new as when Columbus discovered America. 

We were now on the trail of the Oregon company, which lay on the east 
bank of the Sacramento River. The streams flowing into it, with the ex- 
ception of Butte Creek, had not at that time been named. Seeing some of 
the Sabine pine on a stream where we camped, we named it Pine Creek. 

The next stream we came to was beautiful and clear, and came swiftly 
from the mountains with considerable volume. On its banks appeared 
deer in great numbers ; they seemed to be droves; and so we named it 
Deer Creek. 

The next flowing stream some ten or twelve miles beyond, having 
still more fall where we crossed it, suggested its value as fine water power, 
so we named it Mill Creek. 

The next fine stream presented not only its well timbered borders, but 
also fertile grass-covered plain, over which roamed innumerable an- 
telope, so the creek received that name. 

Crossing Antelope Creek, and following the trail of the Oregon party, we 
came tothe Sacramento river opposite the present site of Red Bluff. Here 
the company had crossed the river and were encamped on the opposite bank. 
They had no wagons, simply pack animals. The stream at that time was 
considerably swollen, deep, swift, and cold. With simply a small hatchet, 
scarcely larger than a tomahawk, I set about making a raft to cross, which 
was no easy task to construct of adry willow brush and such dead sticks as 
we could secure with our means. 

At last it was completed, being sufficient merely to hold me up above 
water ; however, to secure a dry passage if possible, a second story was 
built on it, consisting of dry, fine brush, tied securely. In size it re- 
sembled somewhat a small load of hay. Fearing I could not manage 
it alone, I persuadeda wild Indian to get on with me. He consented to go 
with great reluctance, but a few beads and a cotton handkerchief were so 
tempting that he could not resist. The only things we could get to 
propel the raft were willow poles, and none of them long enough to touch 
the bottom when we got into the stream ; so we had touse them as paddles. 
We were high and dry when we started, but the displacement of the water 
by the brush was so little, and the material became so quickly water- 
logged, that the raft was soon under water. The swift current carried us 
so rapidly down that it was with difficulty we got over at all, but we finally 
got across one-and-a-half or two miles below. ‘The most of the time we 
were up to our arms in the cold water, and only knew bythe brush under 
our feet that we were on the raft at all. If men ever labored for their 
lives we did. 

Safely on land, however, I soon made my way to the camp of the Oregon 
company. Peter Lassen and others had remained on the left bank of the 
river. Several of the party which had come across the plains, were in the 
Oregon company, notably Ben Kelsey, Andrew Kelsey, and Dawson, gen- 
erally called ‘‘ Bear’? Dawson, from a circumstance which occurred in the 
Rocky Mountains. I at once made known my object which was to find the 
mule and the horse, which I had lost at Sacramento. 

These men at once declared that if the animals were there, and _I could 
identify them, I could have them, but nearly all protested that there were 
no such animals there, and they all agreed to drive up all the horses and 
mules they had for my inspection. As a result I soon found my animals 
and demanded their surrender. There was some opposition, but Ben 
Kelsey, a very resolute man, and om this occasion a very useful one to me, 
declared that I should have them. Then all opposition being withdrawn, 
the animals were driven to the river and made to swim across. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
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P FPS CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. DIRECTORS. 
OFFICERS. J. G. Mossin. 

President, Chas. F. Lummis. Heury W. O'Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebasa. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Sumner P. Haat. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, American National Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham. 

812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St. 


Honorary Lire Memspers: R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 


OW that an organic and responsible movement is on foot to at- 
tempt the rehabilitation of the Camino Real, the historic ‘*‘ King’s 
Highway’’ from Mission to Mission, there is double encourage- 

ment and double need for active prosecution of the work of repairing and 
safe-guarding the Missions themselves. The Landmarks Club has thus 
far succeeded in two things—first, in arousing public interest in the Mis- 
sions and their connecting highway, and second, in saving enough of the 
buildings so that it is today possible to think of rebuilding the road that 
connects them. Now that the Road itself is taken up as an enterprise, it 
needs no argument that protective work on the Missions should be pushed 
with redoubled vigor. 

All work costs money. The money for the Landmarks Club’s work 
comes from memberships and contributions. Every person who has once 
paid annual dues to the Club, and has not paid such dues within the last 
ten weeks, is now in arrears. The prompt payment of these annual dues, 
and the interest of members to secure new members and new life members 
will enable the Club to carry on its operations, not only parallel with, but 
a little in advance of, the work of restoring the Camino Real. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $6,961.75. 

New contributions—Remy J. Vesque, Terre Haute, Ind., $25 (life meme 
bership. ) 

$1 each—Miss Elizabeth W. Johnson, Pasadena, Cal.; Geo. D. Hurst, 
publisher, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York; Theodore B. Comstock, Los 
Angeles; Edmund G. Hamersley, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Mary Agnes 
l.owis, Miss Evelyn Hamburger, Miss A. Amelia Smead, Mrs. E. I. Smead, 

. Jennie S. Price, Walter J. Trask, W. D. Woolwine, Mrs. John Ellis, 
Levey W. Hough, Mrs. Nellie C. Merselean, Los Angeles; Mrs. C. F. A. 
Johnson, Long Beach, Cal.; A. C. Vroman, Mrs. Frank Wells Parker, 
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Pasadena. 






































standards as in years. Even hoop-skirts seem to us 

hardly so antique. Our iron ancestors were soft inside. 
They had Consciences which Hurt them—and their neighbors. 
Whereas our outer armor is of nerves, and our interior is electro- 
typed. With us the organ has become something like the 
vermiform appendix—we hardly know we have one until we 
have to have an operation upon it. 

Amid all the sympathy and all the moralizing to which the 
country has been stopped and stirred by the Chicago theater 
horror, two things are perhaps most noticeable. One is, that, 
busy and dulled as we are, we still are able really to Feel Sorry 
—if it is Multitudinous enough. If you can slaughter 600 non- 
combatants at a swoop, even this pre-occupied nation is jolted 
back to a momentary humanity and thrill of compassion. The 
other noticeable thing is, how easily responsibility nowadays 
runs off our back—as it were water upon a mallard. This is 
certainly an advantage we have beyond our forebears; for they 
got wet and shivery when the rains of heaven struck upon their 
naked souls. 

It is no doubt encouraging that someone is really thought to 
be rather at fault when 600 men, women and children are im- 
molated in a pleasure house in the second greatest city in the 
smartest nation on earth. The same feelings, precisely, which 
have brought about the callousness already referred to have 
given no small vogue to a certain ‘“‘letting it go” as the Will 
of God. No doubt if God did not will that there should be fools 
and incompetents, there would not be any ; but it is a bad habit 
to lay it all off on the Old Man. He also wills that upon occa- 
sion we shall take the aforesaid incompetents and idiots by the 
scruff of their official or individual necks and shake them out 
of their unworthy boots. It is perfectly true that the Mayor of 
Chicago, the Common Council of Chicago, the Building In- 
spectors, the theater managers and so on, have the blood of 
these victims upon their heads; but it isa very smug conscience 
that can letit go atthat. Every man and woman in Chicago is 
to blame—ay, the American people is to blame, all and several. 
You and I are to blame. 


ors days of the Puritans are ‘about twice as long ago in 
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For these afflictions do not come without accomplices. Who 
elects mayors and councils ? Who tolerates their appointees ? 
Who, by self-denial enough to waste sixteen minutes in going to 
the polls to pay the first debt that every American owes—a bill 
which is preferred before that of the grocer or the landlord— 
thinks he has done his citizenship for a year, and proceeds to 
the more important business of making money ? 

In a republic, he is not a good citizen who thinks he has 
finished his duty when he has voted for a man whom he thinks 
he can trust—not to mention for a moment the voter who ballots 
for whatever name the ward-boss may see fit to permit him to 
consider. 

But this has become the American way. We lay off re- 
sponsibility as glibly as we doff our hats. Somebody always 
has to pay for this. Every time, in a republic, that a citizen 
skulks, even though unconsciously, from his civic obligations, 
somebody has to pay. We do not notice much when the other 
fellow walks the floor; but when our own are killed by our con- 
tributory neglect, perhaps some of us can take home some 
blame. The Chicago holocaust scored a reeking sacrifice of 
practically 600 victims. But in the year 1903, American rail- 
roads killed more than eleven times as many! And who stirs ? 
The exact figures are that 6,973 persons were killed by railroads 
in the United States in the calendar year lately ended. Who is 
to blame ? Theengineer? Yes. The train dispatcher? Yes. 
The division superintendent? Yes. The general manager ? 
Yes. But there are Others. All this slaughter—the deaths, the 
endless deaths, by fire, by collision and by many another Vision 
of Sudden Doom—is chargeable to more than those “also pres- 
ent.” The American Spirit is to blame. And you and I are to 
blame precisely in the proportion that we permit—not to say 
encourage—the outer hysteria and inner apathy which is at 
present so pathologically a symptom in very nearly all of our 
national life. Railroad presidents and brakemen and engineers, 
theater managers, mayors, councilmen, inspectors—if they fail 
to do their duty, the reason is not half so much that they are 
bad, as it is that they are as careless as we permit them to be, 
and encourage them by our own example. 


In a recent number of 7he Outlook, Pauline R. Bird uHonor 


gives us to know that: = 
“To Edwin Deakin, ‘the artist historian,’ is directly due the 
inspiration"... for ‘“‘the opening and restoring El Camino Real, the 
King’s Highway in California.”’ 
And that: 


‘*Edwin Deakin has opened the eyes of Californians to the urgency of 
preserving these landmarks [the Missions].”’ 


WHOM 
HONOR, 
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This is important if true ; and it is never to late to learn, even 
for Californians. Perhaps we should have remained in per- 
petual kittenhood but for the surgical opening of our little lids 
by Mr. Deakin and Miss Bird and a Business-Religious weekly 
of New York. For certainly we wot not, heretofore, that Mr. 
Deakin was either ‘‘historian,” ‘‘inspirer,” inventor or even 
prophet of the Camino Real. 

This is in the kindest spirit towards Mr. Deakin, who is a 
good man and an artist of great literal skill; but like many 
others he has reason to pray to be delivered from amateur 
friends. Ford painted and etched and wrote about all the Mis- 
sions long before Deakin did, though with nothing like the pre- 
cision. Keith, the undisputed Master, painted every Mission in 
1880—again preceding Mr. Deakin. A great many artists—and 
a great many more who think they are—have painted the Mis- 
sions, or painted at them; andevery one of these has done some- 
thing to increase popular knowledge and interest in these superb 
monuments of antiquity. Certainly, Ford, Keith, Jorgenson 
and some other of the more important painters have done quite 
as much to “open the eyes of Californians” as Mr. Deakin has 
done. Let us give their fair meed of credit to all. 

As for arousing people to the necessity of preserving the Mis- 
sions, the Landmarks Club has been at work nearly a decade in 
actual preserving of them; and this is the first time it has 
heard of Mr. Deakin as an arouser. Heis one of the people to 
whom those who have heard of him feel grateful for his sincere 
interest and his faithful reproductions ; but to speak of him as 
The Outlook does is absurd. 

As for the Camino Real, the precedence given him is more than 
absurd—it is particularly cruel ingratitude. ‘The one person of 
whom such things have any right to be said in this connection 
is Miss Anna B. Picher, who took up this branch of the work as 
her share in the Landmarks movement ten years ago. 

The Outlook article is as amateur in history as in appraise- 
ment. ‘The lady holds that there were ‘“‘ Jesuit Missions in 
Southern California.” She understands that the Franciscan 
Fathers taught the Californian Indians the art of basket making 
—an art which was old in California before Columbus was born, 
and which every Franciscan chronicler noted with wonder at his 
entrance to this country. 

It may not be out of place to remark here that the Landmarks 
Club has in a decade expended more money and made more 
repairs for the preservation of the Missions than all other 
agencies put together in the last fifty years. It would be glad 
to welcome Mr. Deakin and Miss Bird to membership, which 
costs one dollar per year. 
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The campaign to keep the Calaveras grove of Big oe ename 
Trees from being wiped off the slate by philistine AND 
“‘owners”— whom we do better not to blame too much, eee tee. 
so long as there is enough philistine spirit in the American 
people, all and several, to Permit them—is no new thing. 
Speaker Henderson ante-natally smothered the excellent bill 
which would have saved to the future this magnificent heritage 
—not of California, but of the United States and of the world. 
The Sequoias do not vote; and it is not easy to get an appro- 
priation for them. But they last longer than several hundred 
generations of voters; and somehow the sturdy fist of Uncle 
Sam should be able to get down into his plethoric pocket to save 
them from annihilation. The Outdoor Art League of Califor- 
nia has been making a fine invasion of politicians in this behalf, 
and now the Outdoor President of the United States, who 
knows a Big Tree when he sees it—and Aas seen it—has shown 
his good round fist in a special message to Congress. This is 
the most hopeful phase yet. Everything seems to center in the 
willingness of Speaker Cannon to let the House say whether the 
very greatest thing that the United States has (that is liable to 
be lost); shall be saved. It is time for Californians—and for 
Americans everywhere —to Bear On with whatever efficacy 
they can, upon senators, congressmen, and other public men, to 
insure a fair hearing for this matter. 

As for the claim of Millionaire Whiteside, of Minneapolis, who 
‘‘owns” the grove, that he will not sell for $2,000,000 —the gentle- 
man probably does not realize what a figure he cuts. In the 
first place, not many years ago I believe it is of record that he 
was willing to sell for the tithe of this figure. In the second 
place, he knows that this grove is not worth one-twentieth of 
two million dollars, for the circular-saw value by which he 
reckons. ‘The Redwood isa precious timber commercially, and 
enhances in value enormously ; but the Big Tree is zo¢ commer- 
cial lumber ; it makes grape-vine stakes, and that sort of thing. 
Its value is not in proportion to its size. The smaller trees of 
almost any sort fetch more per thousand feet. What it zs worth, 
is as the biggest living thing on the face of God’s footstool— 
and that is something that Mr. Whiteside can as little put in 
his pocket as God took pains to put it in his head. 

We have too many laws; of which some are bad. There 
should be a law by which such universal property of every man, 
woman and child now extant, could be absolutely confiscated 
from the commercial clutch of the man who would knock down 
the Washington Monument and sell the stones, if he could find 
someone to sell them to. But in default of such a law, we can 
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at least call for proceedings in condemnation, and buy Mr. 
Whiteside’s grove at what business men are pleased to term a 
“fair compensation.” 

This is little, but it is the least we can do; and no American 
of any station can feel quite guiltless who shall have failed to 
do his.utmost to secure, in the best way that we practically can, 
this result. 


arapes Down stairs, there are all sorts; but up in the Den, 

AND every book is worth reading—even the Dictionaries. 

SPADES. “Tnteresting ?” Why, Capt. John Stevens’s Spanish- 

English Dictionary of 1706 is alive with the proverbial humor 

of both tongues; and Pineda is as rich. ‘The first edition of 

Dr. Johnson’s monumental work—the first vea/ English diction- 

ary—in its two huge folios of 149 years ago, is not only a course 

in English literature, but full of the human touch. For the 

Great Bear of English Letters knew what he thought, and why 

he thought so; and he made no bones of telling. His historic 

definitions of “Oats” and ‘‘Pension” are here, and many 

another frankness. It is a pity that he did not invent his other 

famous political definition in time for this first edition—indeed, 

it was twenty years before he gave Boswell the characteristic 

entry: ‘* Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” Even in 

1755 and 1775 there were gentlemen willing to Serve their 
Country for What’s In It. 

Patriot Dietrich, U. S. Senator from Nebraska, is found not 
guilty—by a judge of his peers—because, if he did procure a 
postmaster to bribe him, he had not yet been sworn in as a 
Senator. He had been elected; he used his election to black- 
mail a minor office-seeker; but he escapes because he had not 
yet taken formal oath not to bea thief and scrub during the 
certain fixed time in which the law could cinch himif he 
Dietriched. He escapes the law, and the contempt of as many 
as are of his sort. 

Ex-Congressman Driggs—and Dickens himself could not have 
hit better the name for the character—is less lucky. He was 
ten or fifteen minutes—or some equally important period—too 
late to share Dietrich’s ‘‘vindication.” He Aad been sworn in. 

The Statute of Limitations saves the unabashed Perry S. 
Heath, Secretary of a national Committee, from danger of play- 
ing checkers with his nose; and he is not only Secure but 
Saucy. He evidently is unaware that while, the police can’t 
take him, We can. The Hannas just dote on him; but there 
are still some Americans. He is too petty a grafter to be re- 
membered long, even by History—which has the longest memory 
allowed to humanity. But so long as Mr. Heath’s name does 
mean anything, it will mean disgrace. 
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As for the miserable Machen and the poor Postmaster-General 
—whom his name grossly flatters, since a Pain is something 
positive, while he is merely a sort of Gone Feeling in the De- 
partment—and all the other fish caught in the net, we shall 
never make a sillier mistake than to charge them up to Profit 
and Loss. They are not an incident but a type. They are not 
freaks but warnings. We may confidently expect their sort so 
long as we are accomplices. And we cannot expect always a 
president who holds that ethics are bigger than party, and that 
rascals should be run down even in the family. 

The Lion is no partisan. He was born a Republican, and he 
still does business at the old stand—except when he has to shut 
up shop for a few days to avoid compounding a felony. But 
while there is room in America for several parties, there is 
room for only one America in any party; and that is Our Amer- 
ica—a decent, manful and sober nation, kept clean by our in- 
sistence that public business must be held to the same standards 
of honesty and morals that we exact of the individual. It is 
time to break up what Calhoun called “the cohesive power of 
public plunder ;” and the sticky persons above named are good 





to begin on. 


No reasonable person needed the President’s vigorous THE 
message aS an assurance that he did not personally pro- een 
cure or foment the Panama “revolution,” or “‘set up ee 
the game.” His integrity, his scrupulous honor, his clean- 
handedness and sincerity are above suspicion. But the undis- 
putable fact remains that the baker’s dozen of conspiring pro- 
moters who scrambled a one-egg “republic” in their hat, like a 
stage magician (but with the important difference that their 
little fake was done behind the scenes); these rat-hole patriots 
who began their “‘republic” by bribing a traitor to sell out his 
country—these gentlemen never would have lifted a finger, if 
they had not been secure in advance that Uncle Sam would back 
them up. Why, the cholo police on the plaza would have “run 
in” their whole ‘‘ republic,” if our warships had not been on 
hand. The President is not easily fooled. He has the frontier 
eye and an alert nose. But he is not immune; and this time, 
the Lion feels that he has been buncoed “the limit.” 

More than two months ago we Recognized the Republic of 
Panama. ‘The European nations (which are not Ogres, but 
human enough to like to see their pious neighbor with a drop 
too much), have generally lost no timein helping to shut behind 
us the door of our departure from republicanism. We have 
walked into their parlor, without even waiting to be invited. 
Who are they, that they should shoo us out? And after all 
this artificial inducement of respiration, the rag-doll republic 
shows some token of coming to life—at least, so much life as 
may be coddled along in the Protectorate incubator. The Re- 
public has as yet no constitution, no president, no congress, no 
army, no navy—no nothing. But it can doubtless in time at- 
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tract enough adventurers to fill the offices, anyhow—and that is 
about all that is needed. If there were People, besides, they 
would only be in the way. 

Nothing more delicious can be conceived than the conviction 
of many of our statesmen that Colombia is a thief and a robber, 
who has tyrannized over poor little Panama. Thus folk-lore 
survives. Don’t all Frenchmen Eat Frogs? Isn’t John Bull 
well known across the Channel as a Bloody Beef-eater? Isn't 
every stranger Worse than We? “All the world’s daft but 
me and thee, Ruth; and sometimesI think ¢/ee’s a little queer.” 
This is about the only blind side the Lion has ever been able to 
find in the man he loves and reveres ; and it is the most danger- 
ous fault of the American people. Why do we burn Niggers ? 
Because they are black. Why do we rob and cheat Indians, 
mob Chinese, revile Mexicans, rabbit-hunt Filipinos, and look a 
little down on all other peoples, in direct ratio to our unfamil- 
iarity with them? It is because, smart and learned and pro- 
gressive and well-meaning as we are in most things, in this 
thing we are still as ignorant, as provincial, as superstitious 
and as brutal as the witch-burners of Salem or Senegambia. 

The politics of Colombia are pretty bad. But the politics of 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, are just as corrupt, and just as oppressive. A man who 
travels with his eyes open finds that human nature is the same 
the world over; the superficial differences (which are all that 
superficial minds can see) are products of time and environment. 
The plea that we have intervened to save the bribe-givers of 
Panama from being misgoverned by the bribe-takers of Bogota 
may fill the careless ear; but History will not even deign to 
smile its pity. 

It is admitted, now, that the action of Recognizing Panama’s 
Girdle, and making her Expectancy a voter before it was born, 
has no precedent in the history of nations. ‘The Lion so stated 
two months ago; the President virtually admits as much now. 

That arbitrary action was demanded by the “Interests of 
Civilization ” is all the plea the conqueror or usurper would ever 
need ; and historically, it has generally deen his plea. But no 
pompous bubble of words was ever more effectively and con- 
clusively pricked than Colombia officially pricked this. The 
gist of Colombia’s reply is: ‘“‘ The interests of Civilization 
may require a canal across the Isthmus; but Civilization itself 
depends upon the observance of treaty obligations—the keeping 
of honor as between Nation and Nation.” If “‘ Civilization” is 
nothing but increased opportunity for the trader to Make 
Money, for the strong to take from the weak, then perhaps the 
first day on which the canal could be opened would be the chief 
question. But if Civilization has some little meaning to enable 
people to Live Better by practicing the rules of honor that 
obtain between man and man; if it means Right, not Might; if 
it means that every man and every nation, big or little, rich or 
poor, shall have justice—if Civilization means these things, the 
Panama business is a serious set-back. ‘The “‘interests” of any 
decent Civilization can never be advanced by violating its prin- 


ciples. 
Cuas. F. Lummis. 

















Not only is John Morley’s Life of Glad* 
stone unmatched among biographies so far 
written—it seems improbable that material, 
artisan and circumstance will again so perfectly combine. For, before the 
discriminating eye of a masterin his craft there was spread without reserve 
the full record, public and private—reaching on the one side to the inmost 
arcana of ‘‘ State Papers,’’ and on the other to the most intimate personal 
diaries and correspondence —of a life devoted through sixty years and more 
to splendid service of the State—serving through a large part of the time 
as its foremost leader. This wealth of material, sufficient for a hundred 
volumes instead of three, lay at the disposal of a historian of rare power 
and grasp, himself a statesman of the larger mould and familiar with 
much of the ground to be traversed as none could be for whom it had not 
been the daily highway. Add the sympathetic insight resulting from 
years of close personal and political relation during which the younger 
man proudly followed the standard of his leader and so upheld his hands 
as to bring to the aged champion’s diary this entry, ‘‘J. Morley 
is on the whole . . . about the best stay I have’’—and surely few 
critics have license to praise or dispraise the authoritative utterance which 
must follow. Yet, springing from that Methodist stock which is early 
trained to “‘ bear testimony ’’ for the sake of one’s own spiritual welfare 
rather than because the truth needs confirmation, 1 may be forgiven for 
naming these volumes as the masterly handling of anoble subject. If Mr. 
Morley should erect no other monumentum aere perennius, this will suffice. 
The three portly volumes avowedly form a political biography. They 
deal for the most part, that is to say, with Mr. Gladstone’s share in making 
the law of the nation, in directing the finances of the nation, in shaping 
the policies of the nation and in piloting the opinion of the nation. In 
them are touched but lightly those activities as churchman, theologian 
and literary student and workman which were so dear to the many-sided 
statesman himself; and still more swiftly and briefly his personal relations 
with friends and family. None the less they fall not a whit short of dis- 
playing the whole man as he lived and walked and thought and spoke, in 
the days before ‘‘ the world lost its greatest citizen.”” There has been no 
attempt to gloss his mistakes—the man who could write of a deliberate 
offer of his own, ‘*‘I have difficulty at this date in conceiving by what 
obliquity of view I could have come to imagine that this was a rational or in 
any way excusable proposal,’’ would have desired no less frankness from his 
biographer. Contemporaries are never drawn small in order that the hero 
of the tale may loom larger; nor are his life-long opponents, or those 
who found cause to part their ways from his after fighting under the same 
standard, depicted in lurid colors. This is as the knightly gentleman 
would have wished who urged upon himself the ‘‘studious desire to inter- 
pret the adversary in the best sense his words will fairly bear; to avoid 
whatever widens the breach ; and to make the most of whatever tends to 
narrow it;’’ and upon others, ‘‘ What is not needful, and is commonly 
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wrong, is to pass a judgment on our fellow creatures. Never let it be for- 
gotten that there is scarcely a single moral action of a single man of which 
other men can have such a knowledge, in its ultimate grounds, its sur- 
rounding incidents, and the real determining causes of its merits, as to war- 
rant their pronouncing a conclusive judgment upon it.’’ If each painter 
of signboards upon the paths of the past would but abstain so carefully as 
has Mr. Morley from protesting that all other stars save those which beck- 
on him are no better than deceptive marsh-lights, wayfarers upon historic 
trails would find less occasion for bewilderment. 

There are a hundred passages which I should like to quote—such as 
the one (from a letter to Mrs. Gladstone) commencing “* . . . man should 
beware of letting his religion spoil his morality ;’’ or Spurgeon’s letter 
to Gladstone ending with the sentence which many of us apply to a 
younger statesman of this latter day, ‘‘ We believe in no man’s infallibity, 
but z¢ is restful to be sure of one man’s integrity ;’’ or the detail of the 
** great imperial occasion,’’ when, while Hartington and Chamberlain were 
wavering, the undismayed veteran, past seventy-six and in the harness for 
more than half a century, was “‘ prepared to go forward without anybody;”’ 
or the introductory phrases concerning the ‘*‘ great Christian ’’ who 
lously strove to apply the noblest moralities . . . to the affairs both of his 
own nation and of the commonwealth of nations.’’ But I must rest con- 
tent with a single paragraph from Mr. Morley’s final judgment of his long- 
time leader : 

The more you make of his errors,the more is the need to expiain his vast renown, the 
long reign of his authority, the substance and reality of his powers. We call men great 
for many reasons apart from service wrought or eminence of intellect or even from force 
and depth of character. To have taken a leading part in transactions of decisive moment; 
to have proved himself able to meet demands on which high issues hung; to combine in- 
tellectual qualities, though moderate yet adequate and sufficient, with the moral qualities 
needed for the given circumstance—with daring, circumspection, energy, intrepid initiative; 
to have fallen in with one of those occasions in the world that impart their own greatness 
even toa mediocre actor, and surround his name with a halo not radiating from within but 
shed upon him from without—in all these and many other ways men come to be counted 
great. Mr. Gladstone belongs to the rarer class who acquired authority and fame by 
transcendent qualities of genius within, in half independence of any occasions beyond 
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those they create for themselves. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 3 volumes. $10.50 nef. 





Wis HOUT Probably there are forms of activity for which Dr. E. Benjamin 

BENEFIT Andrews, sometime President of Brown University and now 

OF CLERGY. Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, is entirely competent ; 

but the writing of history is not one of them. Zhe History of the United 

States in Our Own Time, bearing his name on the title-page, is reasonably 

conclusive on that point. ‘This is a large-octavo volume of more than 900 

pages, and is offered as a minute and full history of this country from 

1870 to 1903. It is recommended especially to ‘‘ the world of readers,” but 

**the student and the specialist ’’ are assured that they will find it of great 

value as a work of reference. Now if collecting a great variety of facts of 

more or less consequence and stringing them toyether in reasonable order 

makes a history, this book is properly named. But it doesn’t. At the 

very least there must be, in addition to accuracy in statement (for which 

Dr. Andrews must be given full credit), some sense of relative values—in 

which he appears to be singularly deficient. In other words he has not 

even the judgment to select discriminatingly, to say nothing of the 

higher faculty of digestion. He ignores wholly some subjects of the first 

importance ; others he treats slightly and incompletely ; while matters that 

interest him personally—such as the details of political conventions—are 
allowed to sprawlat full length over his pages. Now for the evidence. 
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On the commercial and industrial side (to which particular attention is 
called by the publishers) I find no mention of the sugar-beet: nor of the 
oil-fields in Texas and California; nor of Cripple Creek—though its steady 
and enormous output of gold has been one of the decisive factors in settling 
that ‘‘ silver question ’’ which once pressed the thorny wreath of martyrdom 
upon Dr. Andrews’ brow. There is nothing about copper-mining; nor about 
the spring-wheat of Minnesota and the Dakotas; nor about the oranges, 
the prunes and the raisins of California. Yet in each of these cases, the 
developments since 1870 have shifted the world’s center of supply. 

The National Irrigation Law is barely named, but not another line is 
given to irrigation, even when the growth of Mormonism is under con- 
sideration. Neither the Forest Reservations, nor the establishment of the 
Yosemite and the Yellowstone National Parks are named at all; no more 
is the Hague Conference, nor the part which this nation took in setting up 
the Hague Tribunal. Even stranger is the fact that while Cleveland's 
Venezuelan Message is dwelt upon at some length, not a word tells of the 
reference of the disputed question to arbitration nor of the final result. 

It must be assumed that Dr. Andrews’ mind is not anabsolute blank as to 
educational progress, save as to the State institutions aided by government 
land grants—but the pages of his book are. Possibly some compensation 
may be found for its innocence as to Stanford, Johns Hopkins or the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the fine illustration on page 801, entitled ‘‘ Superin- 
tendent of Schools Giving an Address, Washington’s Birthday, 1902, Vigan, 
Ilocos.”’ It is perhaps in accordance with the same law of compensation 
that there is not even a mention of the Congressional Library, or the 
Boston Public Library, but a soul-satisfying picture of ‘‘ The House in 
Washington where the Pan-American Conference Held its Meetings.’’ 
Likewise may the three lines given to the Apache campaigns be set off 
against four pages of discussion whether or not a disobedience of orders 
on General Custer’s part was responsible for the Little Big Horn massacre 

My notes show about three times as much more evidence of the same 
kind, but that already presented ought to convict. It is possible that | 
may have slipped,in some of my charges of omission. If so, the Index 
about as poora piece of work as I have ever seen held up for special ad- 
miration—is also at fault. Three specimens of Dr. Andrews’ remarkable 
prose style may fitly close this comment. 


“ Night whelmed the city in Cimmerian darkness.’ 
“Not only hod Governor Hayes nothing to do with the origination of this embassage, but 


’ 


when it was in function a 
“The fire demona subsided among the ruias, leaving ashes, heaps of dér7s, tortured iron 


work, and here and there an arch to tell of his orgy.” 

A fluent Sophomore in the University of Nebraska might be pardoned 
~—with warning—for writing after this fashion. What shall one say of 
the taste and scholarship of the mature Chancellor who prefers so to ex- 
press himself? Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $5 met. 

** Marnificent ”’ 
to The New Nature Library, if limited to a single descriptive 
word. Considered as a whole, there is simply nothing else with 
which to compare it; taken volume by volume, I know of no other book 
which could replace any of these nine to the betterment of the series. In 
the mass, the variety and the accuracy of their information they are 
cyclopedic, and they are exhaustive even beyond the needs of any but 
special students. Due attention has been given, besides, to making them 
readable ; and the illustrations, which include 250 colored plates, 400 re- 
productions of photographs from life, and 1,200 more, are quite beyond 


is the adjective which I should choose toapply THE LIVES OF 
OUR LESSER 


KIN-FOLK. 
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praise. If it were possible to criticise these books here in detail, it would 
be entirely unprofitable, since each is by an expert in its own field. Three 
of the series are by Neltje Blanchan—Aird Neighbors, Nature’s Garden, 
and Game Birds—and it will interest some of those who mourn over the 
great sales of trashy novels to know that one of these sound and useful 
works is now in its fourteenth edition and its fifty-second thousand. The 
other titles and authors are as follows: American Food and Game 
Fishes, by David Starr Jordan and Barton Warren Evermann; Zhe /nsect 
Book, by Leland O. Howard; Bird Homes, by A. Radclyffe Dugmore ; 
American Animals, by Witmer Stone and William Everett Cram; 7he 
Mushroom Book, by Nina lL. Marshall; and 7he Butterfly Book (perhaps 
the most splendidly illustrated of them all) by W. J. Holland. For the 
benefit of any who think that scientific books are necessarily dull, I am 
tempted to quote the lamentable tale of the cockroach who acquired the 
tobacco habit, but must refer the curious to page 331 of Zhe Jnsect Book. 

Costly ? On the other hand remarkably cheap by comparison with their 
value. Thirty dollars buys the entire series in good cloth binding, with a 
year’s subscription to Country Life in America thrownin. 7he Moth Book, 
by Dr. Holland, will soon be added to the library, and the price will be 
raised to $35. ‘To match the large word of praise introducing this brief 
comment, it may well end with another equally justified; for any public 
library, any school library, any private library which is intended to be 
generally useful and entertaining, this series is indispensable. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 


PRYING INTO Another of those fascinating excursions upon unexpected by- 
ANCESTRAL ways of history to which Alice Morse Earle has accustomed us 
WARDROBES. 


is now announced under the title, Zwo Centuries of Costume in 
America. Carlyle would have delighted in this book, and might very 

x well have drawn upon it, had it been available, in the making of Sartor 
Resartus. Indeed, no one who truly is historically-minded can fail to ap- 
preciate the careful and scholarly research evidenced in these two beautiful 
volumes and to enjoy and profit by its results. Mrs. Earle has shown in 
previous books rather remarkable skill in enlivening and enriching her 
subject with matters brought from far afield, yet strictly pertinent. Hence 
it is not surprising to find that while she is primarily considering how 
people dressed and looked between 1620 and 1820, she is also throwing 
cunning and interpreting sidelights on their thought and character and 
action. By such slight touches she often succeeds in making the reader 
realize with a start how very much alive these men and women really 
were who have been so very dead for so very long. Here is a brief quota- 
tion to that point: 

On the Fourth of July, 1776, the day whereon Thomas Jefferson signed that great creation 
in the formation of which his brain had such a part—the Declaration of Independence; 
on that ever-to-be-remembered day of days of his whole life, his sole entry in his day- 
book and in his own “‘Signer’s” hand is this item: “ For Seven pair of Women’s Gloves, 
20 shillings.” 

Thus does a woman’s glove lie lightly, yet close to the tremendous document which 
changed the fate of nations, yes—of the whole world. 

I should like to quote the whole of the dedication, itself quoted from 
words written almost three centuries ago, but must be content with the 
opening sentence. It is addressed to, and has been well earned by, George 
P. Brett, the head of the company which publishes these volumes. 

An honest Stationer (or Publisher) is he, that exerciseth his Mystery (uvhether it be in printing, 
bynding or selling of Bookes) vvith more respect to the giory of God & the publike aduantage 
than to his ovune Commodity & is both an ornament & a profitable member in a ciuill Common- 


vrvealth., 


The illustrations are profuse and of rare interest, being largely from 
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portraits. The choicest of them all, to my personal taste, is that of Wil- 
liam Penn in his youth—a sunny-faced, clear-eyed, handsome lad he was, 
tobe sure. The Macmillan Co., New York. $5 net. 


The matter in Katherine Chandler’s Habits of California Plants PROMOTED 
originally appeared as a series of articles upon the Children’s a 
Page of the Sunday Chronicle. For that purpose it was excel- : 
lent, containing many interesting observations upon plaut-life and being 
well calculated to interest its young readers in finding out the Hows and 
the Whys; nor will it injure any casual elderly readers. But—since ac- 
curacy is the first duty of a text-book—it needed more careful revision than 
it has received, before promotion to that exacting degree. Perhaps the 
gravest mistake is one which the author seems to have made deliberately. 
Desiring to impress her readers with the individuality of the plants, she 
attributes perception, choice and will to them, as in the following: ‘‘ The 
Iris is a great lover of beauty and so centuries ago she developed these 
gorgeous sepals from the plain green ones, just as women today wear more 
beautiful gowns tkan the first women of the world did.’’ This might do 
for a sort of science fairy-story ; it is not less than immoral in a text-book 
seriously designed to open the eyes of children to the wonderful truths 
that lie everywhere about them, because it is not true at its most vital 
points—the How and the Why. Again, a book which lays stress on the im- 
portance of learning correct botanical names should not give incorrect 
“popular ’’ ones, without a warning, as is repeatedly done here. To 
specify, Sidalcea malvefiora is not a “hollyhock;’’ Eriogonum is not 
“buckwheat ;”’ the yellow A/imulus is not a ‘‘snapdragon;’’ the “ sun- 
cup”’ is not a “‘cowslip.’’ And, finally, some of Miss Chandler’s word- 
derivations are certainly wrong, while others are very doubtful. 7Z7richo- 
carpa does not mean “ fruit divided into three halves,”’ but ‘‘ hairy-fruited ;’’ 
Juniperus is not “from the Celtic meaning ‘ rough’ or ‘ rude,’’’ but traces 
to the Latin, juvenis+ parere, and means ‘‘evergreen;’’ Adnus (the alder) 
is not ‘‘ from a Celtic word meaning ‘near the river,’’’ but from a root, 
meaning ‘‘ to grow,’’ which can be traced clear down to the Indo-Germanic 
subsoil, and back through half a score of divergent shoots to the surface of 
modern language. If Quercus is truly from the Celtic for “‘a fine tree,’’ 
I am wholly unable to find any evidence pointing that way. 

It is an ungrateful duty to find fault with a book offered so modestly as 
! this one. Yet it ought not to be adopted for school use except after revis- 
ion. Educational Publishing Co., San Francisco. $1. 


Geo. L. Bolen qualifies himself to write upon Getling a Living, CONSERVATIVE 
“The Problem of Wealth and!Poverty—of Profits, Wages and ANSWERS TO RAD- 
Trade Unionism,”’ as follows: ICAL QUESTIONS. 

The author’s experience has been varied —in 
labor, beginning at eleven; in failing and succeeding as employer and employe, in the 
in small industries and large; in striking and being 


over three unbroken years of child 


latter capacity in several occupations ; 
struck against; in North and South, in primitive country districts, in the large cities, and 
at great mines; in circumstances of special application to socialistic discussion, such as 
close taxing of strength, as being held until middle life at work not the most suitable, 
and as general non-realization so far of hopes ordinarily deemed commendable. 

The purpose of the book is to present a ‘‘connected and somewhat com- 
plete view ... of the many economic divisions of the great problem of 
labor and life,’’ in form available for the average intelligent citizen. I 
seriously question whether many average citizens will dig through the 
more than 750 pages which confront them here. Whoever does will find 
evidence of extended reading, careful and conservative thought, and a gen- 
uine purpose to be non-partisan. The Macmillan Co., New York. $2 net. 
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LAYING Louis F. Post’s Ethics of Democracy is made up for the most 
AN AXE part of his editorial utterances in that exceedingly stimulating 
oO Sas eee. weekly, The Public. The corner-stones of Mr. Post’s economic 

and political temples are, that justice is the primary law of human relation ; 
that self-government is the only good government, whether for nation, 
community, or individual ; that all privileged monopoly exists in defiance 
of justice and denies equality of opportunity; that all economic and 
political evils may be traced either to actual possession of privileged 
monopoly or to the attempt to gain it; hence, that the absolute and final 
cure for all such ills lies only in the abolition of all unjust privilege. Be- 
ing an ardent disciple of Henry George, Mr. Post finds that all dangerous 
monopolies take root in the private ownership of ‘‘ land,” including under 
that term air, water, coal, and ‘‘every natural thing that man needs.”’ 
(Perhaps it would be more correct to say that believing this, he is a fol- 
lower of George.) One need not agree with the author in this—or for 
that matter in any other one of his final conclusions—to enjoy and profit by 
his clear-cut thought, his fearless speech, his trenchant criticism and his 
lofty ideals. Moody Publishing Co., New York. $2 ne?. 


A TALE When A Southern Giri, “clad in a white Swiss gown, her 
OF TENDER fluffy hair in two plaits, tied at the ends with pink ribbons, hang- 
TWINING. ing down her back below her waist,’’ turns “‘ her great lustrous, 
sympathetic eyes’’ upon ‘‘the pale and classic face of the young hero,”’ 
who later appears to have been tall, slender, straight and graceful with a 
voice exquisitely clear and musical, it is easy to feresee that she will pre- 
sently become ‘‘a tender vine twining itself about the sturdy oak of his 
manhood.’? What chance has her other suitor, banker though he be and 
favored by her father, even though she had not “‘ learned that he was im- 
moral and untruthful, and a miser, and that he was a small-souled, narrow- 
minded, vicious money lender, without mercy, generosity or a noble im- 
pulse ?’’ Yet the father, blind as fathers are wont to be—ungenerously 
blind, considering that his son-in-law-to-be had accommodated him in 
emergency with a flask of brandy, a dozen cigars and a hundred dollars— 
declines to be reconciled until three years after the vine-and-oak twining 
has commenced. By that time the oak has extracted a little matter of a 
million dollars, out of the circumambient atmosphere, and, by relieving 
the stern father in a more serious emergency—if anything can be more 
serious than total and simultaneous failure in the supply of wet-goods, to- 
bacco and money—proves that he was not the wrong Mr. Jones after all. 
The Whitaker-Ray Co., San Francisco. $1.25. 








** BEVARE Perhaps the most flavorsome bit in Volume IX of The Phillipine 
_ ne ,,  4Slands (which covers the period between 1593 and 1597) is a com- 


plaint of Gomez Perez Dasmarifias, ‘‘ knight of the order of Sanc- 
tiago, governor and captain-general of Luson,”’ in the course of a letter to 
King Felipe II. He narrates that certain widows and minors “ with in- 
comes of more than four or five thousand pesos ’”’ have recently married 
young men of no particular consequence, thereby “defrauding several 
very honorable and worthy captains and soldiers.”” The Governor is con- 
vinced that “this abuse will result in the complete destruction of this 
country, and the discouragement of its soldiers and conquistadors,’’ unless 
it is remedied by providing that such marriages shall not be made without 
permission of his Majesty. The ‘Chinese question’? was almost as 
troublesome then as it has since become under other skies, and the soldiers of 
Japan looked as threatening from the Manila of those days as they do 
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from, say, Port Arthur, in 1904. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, O. 
Complete in 55 volumes ; $4 per volume net. 

The same publishers announce another historical series of much im- 
portance, consisting of annotated reprints of selected volumes of travel 
in the western part of this country between 1748 and 1846. Most of the 
originals are rare and many of them are now practically inaccessible to 
students. Dr. Thwaites’s name as editor is sufficient guarantee for the 
thorough scholarship of the work. The series will be completed in 31 vol- 
umes, will be limited to 750 numbered sets, and will be sold at $4 per volume. 


The Great Poets of Italy was written in the first place avowedly FROM DANTE 
TO 
D’ANNUNZ10. 


for the enlightenment of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. With two additional chapters, and “‘ extensive changes,”’ 
Professor Oscar Kuhns now offers it to the general public. It will be 
thoroughly useful to those whom it fits, though serious students will hardly 
turn to it. The author does not escape the danger of incautious general- 
izing. Here is an instance: 

War, famine, pestilence, oppression, had made life tothe men of the Middle Ages a long 
pilgrimage over a dreary desert. They turned their eyes to the world to come, seeking 
there a reward and comfort for their present sorrows. St. Bernard expressed the feeling 
of all his contemporaries inthe well-known hymn: 

Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care. 

The sufficient comment on this is that some of these contemporaries 
were the Troubadours, at the very apex of their gay and gallant minstrelsy. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $2 net. 


Book Two of Zveryday English, by Jean Sherwood Rankin, COMMON-SENSE 
TRAINING 
IN ENGLISH. 


more than fulfills the promise of the first volume—indeed it comes 
very near to being an ideal text-book in a subject which has been 
habitually mishandled about as badly as possible. It is intended for the 
grammar-school grades, but could be safely prescribed to the great ma- 
jority of persons who consider themselves ‘‘ advanced’’ far beyond that 
stage. Indeed, I am inclined to think that its primary value lies in the 
light which it will throw into the minds of such teachers as do not pride 
themselves on keeping their minds hermetically sealed. More than that, 
the rare taste with which Mrs. Rankin has selected her quotations, both 
prose and poetry, and the condensed sanity of her general speech make the 
book thoroughly interesting to any discriminating reader. A little blot, 
but a glaring one, is ‘‘ broncho”’ twice ina sentence. A lady so econom- 
ical with letters as to write ‘‘thru’”’ and “‘ thoro”’ should certainly not toss 
**h’s’’ carelessly in, where they never did belong. Educational Publish- 
ing Co., San Francisco. 60 cents. 


No. III in the ‘‘Artistic Crafts and Series of Technical Handbooks is 
Wood-Carving: Design and Workmanship, by George Jack. This lies 
wholly beyond my radius of action ; but a friend who does know this field 
reports the book to be ‘‘ quite complete and satisfactory in matters of 
workmanship, tools, handling, methods and technique, proving the author 
to be a thorough craftsman. It is less satisfactory educationally, as fail- 
ing to present a convincing sequence of lessons, leading from the simple to 
the complex ; and narrowed in matters of design by the author’s marked 
preference for medieval work, particularly of the early English type.’’ 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.40 net; postage, 14 cents. 

The same authority reports concerning a pamphlet on Chip Carving, 
offered by the Art Craft Supply Co., of Chicago: ‘‘ Superficial from all 
points of view. Neither artistic, educational nor practical. I am unable 
to discover anything commendable in it.’’ 

The letters written by Count von Bismarck to his wife during the 
Franco-Prussian war, with a few others which did not appear in the vol- 
ume published a few years ago, are now given to the public. They differ 
in no essential respect from those already printed, and show the Iron 
Chancellor in distinctly undress uniform. Words of affection and care for 
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wife and sons, enquiries about smoked goose-breast, mention of a time 
when “all his thoughts were directed upon Gratzer beer,’’ and the like, are 
mingled with comment and information about matters of the gravest in- 
ternational importance. The phrase of the most interest to some curious 
minds will be this: ‘** . . . the enclosed flowers (Bliite, I never wrote the 
word, has itanh?).” Flowers, evidently, had not much caught the vision 
of the man of blood and iron. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1 net. 

It is asserted (by the publishers) of Tilden Tilford’s Butternut Jones 
that, ‘‘ The wild, free life of the western plains has not been dealt with 
more sympathetically or in a more truly artistic manner since the early 
writings of Bret Harte.’’ The story will serve for an idle hour as well as 
some others; but if Poker Flat and Roaring Camp were ever on “ the 
western plains,’’ they have removed in these degenerate days. And why 
drag in Bret Harteany way? ‘‘ The best story of Texans, by a Texan, and 
for Texans, ever written ’’ would be a description quite as inviting to pur- 
chasers and less open to challenge. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Limanora: The Island of Progress, though cast in the mould of fiction, 
is in fact a long and serious study of the possibilities of human develop- 
ment. From the “Island of Progress,’’ many centuries ago, all under- 
average persons, whether their deficiency was physical, mental or moral, 
were driven out, and the community set itself consciously to work to “‘ per- 
fect the breed.’’ How far and in what ways it was successful is told at 
great length and in careful detail. The name on the title page is ‘‘ God- 
frey Sweven.’’ But if the author was not H. G. Wells, that gentleman has 
a mental twin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

To those who still burn incense at the ancient shrine of Pan and Juno, 
Paul Elder & Co., of San Francisco, offer, at 25 cents each, Zhe Tempta- 
tion of Saint Valentine and A Vacant Valentine, both written and designed 
by W. S. Wright; also an ingenious and amusing little fortune-telling 
book, at 50 cents. Last season’s valentines are offered at reduced prices. 
Possibly some of those which were sent last year could now be bought 
from their recipients at prices even more reduced. 

Excellently named, aud excellently told is Merry Hearts, by Anne 
Story Allen. It deals with some chapters in the experience of a pair of 
“bachelor maids’’—a miniature-painter and a story-writer—in New York. 
The Lady of the Cabbage-patch gained her extensive calling-list on des- 
erts no better, at least, than those of these Ladies of the Palette and Pen. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 75 cents. 

Copies of the elaborate, extended and carefully prepared Bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau on the Climatology of California can be obtained from the 
California Promotion Committee, of San Francisco, at the price fixed by 
the Government—fifty cents. This is only a fraction of the cost of its me- 
chanical production, and a smaller fraction of its value. 

The stories by Charles Battell Loomis, collected under the title of 
Cheerful Americans are up to that cheerful gentlemen’s cheerful standard. 
Which is as much as to say that they are diverting and may be safely guar- 
anteed to do no injury tothe tenderest (digestion. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. $1.25 net. 

Dr. Jordan’s essay on California and the Californians, first appearing in 
the Atlantic Monthly, and his paper on 7he Alps of the Kings-Kern 
Divide, contributed to this magazine, now appear together in an attractive 
little book. ‘The Whitaker-Ray Co., San Francisco. 50 cents ez. 

Comedies in Miniature are light, but brilliant. They make entertaining 
reading and are said by some who ought to know to be excellent for 
amateur presentation on the amateur stage. Mrs. Margaret Cameron, of 
Oakland, is the author. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 

Zoéblogy: Descriptive and Practical, by Buel P. Colton, is a text-book 
from a man with experience at both teaching and writing. Such cautious 
nibbles as I have made at various points returned the proper flavor. D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

In Some Famous American Schools, Oscar Fay Adams describes nine of 
the better known preparatory schools of the United States. Place is given 
for one representative from California—the Belmont School. Dana Estes 


& Co., Boston. $1.20 net. 
CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 





